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CONFERENCE 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1959 


9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. Foyer, Convention Area 
Convention Registration Lower Lobby 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1959 


7:30 a.m.-6:00 p.m. Foyer, Convention Area 
Registration Lower Lobby 
8:30 a.m. Sunset Room 


Exhibits Open for Viewing 


9:30 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 
Call to Order by General Convention 
Chairman 


James L. Western 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

Burbank, California 
Invocation 

Reverend A. J. Soldan 


Minister 
Village Church of Westwood 
Los Angeles, California 


Pledge of Allegiance 


James L. Western 
General Convention Chairman 


9:40 a.m. 
Welcome to Los Angeles 
Peter J. Pitchess 
Sheriff, Los Angeles County 
Los Angeles, California 
9:50 a.m. 
Report from Chairman of the Board 
American Society for Industrial Security 


Albert T. Deere 
Dow Chemical Company 
Freeport, Texas 


10:00 a.m. 
Introduction of Keynote Speaker 


Albert B. Berry 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 


Keynote Address 
Donald W. Douglas, Jr., 


President, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 


10:40 a.m. Sunset Room 
View Exhibits and Coffee Recess 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1959 (continued) 


11:10 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


Report from the President 
American Society for Industrial Security 
Richard J. Healy 
Thompson Ramo Wooldrige Inc 
Los Angeles, California 


11:20 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


Business Meeting 
Richard J. Healy, 


President, American Society for Industrial Security 


12:15 p.m. Boulevard Room 


Luncheon 
Presiding: 
John L. Buckley 
United Research Corporation 
Menlo Park, California 


First Vice-President 
American Society for Industrial Security 


Invocation 


Reverend James W. Fifield, D.D. 
Minister 

First Congregational Church 

Los Angeles, California 


Introduction of Speaker 
John J. Grady 


Deputy to Assistant Secretary 
Department of the Air Force 
Washington, D.C. 


Address 
J. Walter Yeagley 


Assistant Attorney General 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 


2:00 p.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


WORKSHIP | 
Presiding: 
A. Ross Miller 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 
Workshop Presentation: 
“The Naked Communist” 
W. Cleon Skousen 
Chief of Police 
Salt Lake City, Utah 4 
Author of the book 


“The Naked Communist” 
Ensign Publishing Company 4 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


3:00 p.m. Sunset Room 


View Exhibits & Coffee Recess 





CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1959 (continued) 


3:30 p.m. 
WORKSHIP | (continued) Ambassador Ballroom 


Workshop Presentation: 
“The Naked Communist” 


4:30 p.m. Sunset Room 
View Exhibits 

6:30 p.m.-7:30 p.m. Ambassador Swimming 
President's Reception, Pool 


Cocktail Hour and Aquacade 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1959 


8:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. Foyer, Convention Area 
Registration Lower Lobby 
9:00 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


Call to Order and Announcements 
James L. Western 
General Convention Chairman 


9:15 a.m. Colonial Room 


WORKSHOP II 
Presiding: 
George Anderson 


Shamrock-Hilton Hotel 
Houston, Texas 


Workshop Presentation: 
“Peoplemanship in Security” 


C. Robert Love 
Stanford University 
Palo Alto, California 


9:15 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


WORKSHIP Iil 
Presiding: 
Paul Hansen 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Workshop Presentation: 
“Future Planning and Security Policy 
Under Consideration in the 
Department of Defense” 


Forum Participants: 


A. Tyler Port 

Director, Office of Security Policy, 
Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 23, 1959 continued) 


9:15 a.m. (continued) 


Francis X. Plant 

Special Assistant to Assistant Secretary 
Department of the Army 

Washington, D.C. 


John J. Grady 
Deputy to the Assistant Secretary 
Department of the Air Force 
Washington, D.C. 
10:15 a.m. Sunset Room 


View Exhibits & Coffee Recess 


10:45 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 
WORKSHOP III (continued) 
Presiding: 
Raymond H. Grady 
Aerojet General Corporation 
Sacramento, California 
Workshop Presentation: 
“Department of Defense Industrial 
Security Program” 
Washington, D. C. Participants: 
Robert L. Applegate 
Department of Defense 
Captain G. L. Heap 
U. S. Navy 
A. Gordon Patton 
U. S. Air Force 
Colonel Earle S. Howarth 
U. S. Air Force 
James R. Yore 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Robert F. Bell 


National Aeronautical & Space Agency 


Industry Participants: 

Alfred P. Ashton 

The John Hopkins University 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Lawrence J. Romano 

Mitre Corporation 

Lexington, Massachusetts 

Joseph M. Transue 

Philco Corporation 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

10:45 a.m. Colonial Room 

WORKSHIP IV 

Presiding: 

Charles J. Knight 


Electronic Communications, Inc. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 











CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 23, 1959 (continued) 


10:45 a.m. icontinued) 
Workshop Presentation: 


“Advanced Technologies for 
Security Indoctrination” 


Dr. Robert E. Corrigan 
Director, Corrigon & Associates 
Garden Grove, California 


12:00 Noon 
View Exhibits 


Free Time 
(Tours are available to Los Angeles 
recreation areas) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1959 


8:30 a.m.-7:30 p.m. Foyer, Convention Area 
Registration Lower Lobby 
9:00 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


Call to Order and Announcements 


James L. Western 
General Convention Chairman 


9:15 a.m. Colonial Room 
WORKSHOP V 
Presiding: 
Charles C. Francom 
Systems Development Corporation 
Santo Monica, California 
Workshop Presentation: 
“Development of Security Education” 
Forum Participants: 
Donald C. Gearhart 


General Electric Company 
Santo Barbora, California 


Major Robert Gray 
U. S. Army 
Fort Holabird, Maryland 


9:15 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


WORKSHOP VI 


Presiding: 

John L. Creighton 

Standard Oil Company of California 
San Frencisco, California 
Workshop Presentation: 
“Disaster Control” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1959 (continued) 


9:15 a.m. (continued) 


Moderator : 
Harold G. Robinson 


Director, California Disaster Office 
Sacramento, California 


Forum Participants: 


Harry Braze 

California Disaster Office 
Sacramento, California 

Thomas W. Ryan 

Director of Safety 

Niogera Mohawk Power Company 
Buffalo, New York 

Lt. Colonel William F. Gaffney 
Headquarters 6th Army 

Son Francisco, California 
Charles F. Haas 

Department of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 

Roger Cannell 

Stanford Research Institute 

Menlo Park, California 

Colonel George Rich 

Office Civil Defense Mobilization 
OCDM Staff College 

Bottle Creek, Michigan 


10:30 a.m. Sunset Room 
View Exhibits & Coffee Recess 
11:00 a.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


WORKSHOP VI (continued) 


Workshop Presentation: 
“Disaster Control” 


11:00 a.m. Colonial Room 


WORKSHOP VII 


Presiding: 

Timothy J. Walsh 

Sperry Gyroscope Company 

Great Neck, Long Island, New York 
Workshop Presentation: 

“The Development of Security 
Administrators and the 
Security Profession” 


Forum Participants : 


Bert D. Inman 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Son Francisco, California 








CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1959 (continued) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1959 continued 


11:00 a.m. (continued) 


Dr. Albert Germann 
Long Beach State College 
long Beach, California 


Major Robert Gray 
U.S. Army 
Fort Holabird, Maryland 
12:15 p.m. Boulevard Room 
Luncheon 
Presiding: 
John J. Ahern 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
Invocation: 
The Very Reverend Lloyd R. Gillmett, D.D. 
Deon, St. Paul’s (Episcopal) Cothedral 
los Angeles, California 
Address: 
Major General Haydon L. Boatner 
Provost Marshal Generol 


U.S. Army 
Woshington, D.C 


2:00 p.m. Ambassador Ballroom 
WORKSHOP VIII 
Presiding: 
Douglas Hayden 
Pacific Telephone Company 
San Francisco, California 
Workshop Presentation: 
“Are the Present Laws Having to do 
With Arrest, Search and Seizure as 
Interpreted by Our Courts in 
the Public Interest’ ? 


Moderator : 
Thomas C. Lynch 


District Attorney 
City and County of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 


Forum Participants: 


Abraham L. Wirin 
Attorney 

Los Angeles, California 
William Weissich 
District Attorney 

Marin County 

San Rafael, California 


Michael Canlis 
Undersheriff 

San Joaquin County 
Stockton, California 


3:15 p.m. Sunset Room 
View Exhibits & Coffee Recess 


3:45 p.m. Ambassador Ballroom 
WORKSHOP VIII (continued) 


Workshop Presentation: 

“Are the Present Laws Having to do 
With Arrest, Search and Seizure as 
Interpreted by our Courts in 

the Public Interest’? 


4:25 p.m. Ambassador Ballroom 


Announcements and Closing Remarks 
Richard J. Healy 


President, American Society for Industrial Security 


4:30 p.m. Sunset Room 
View Exhibits 
6:30 p.m. Boulevard Room 


Reception and Cocktails 


7:30 p.m. Cocoanut Grove 
Banquet 
Presiding: 
Russell E. White 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 


Invocation 
Father William J. Mcintosh, S.J. 
Director, Industrial Relations Center 
Loyola University 
los Angeles, California 


Address 


Ronald Reagan 
Star of Television, Stage and Screen 
Hollywood, California 





10:30 p.m. 


Floor Show 
Featuring Yvonne DeCarlo and 
Buddy Hackett 


11:30 p.m.-1 a.m. 
Freddy Martin’s Orchestra for Dancing 








PRESIDENT -- 1958 - 1959 





RICHARD J. HEALY 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 





RICHARD J 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


It has been a busy year for the Society and we have 
seen a change from a struggling organization to a dynamic, 
continuously growing unit. 


Before we appraise the results for this year it might 
be well for us to know first what our objectives were last 
year. In starting any new endeavor it is always well to de- 
termine your problems. Your objectives, then, are to solve 
these problems. 


As in the case of the Society this year, the problems 
were fairly ‘easy to establish. It seemed at the start of the 
year that our problems were three in number; first, the need 
to improve the financial condition of the organization; second, 
the need to obtain a full-time executive director in our Wash- 
ington office so as to improve the administration of the 
Society affairs; and third, the need to increase the prestige 
and status of the Society. 


The financial problem seemed particularly pressing. 
Because of the service being given our membership, the in- 
come was barely enough to meet our financial obligations. 
It seemed fairly certain that this situation needed immediate 
correction for the organization to survive. In attempting to 
solve the financial picture, we determined that there were 
two sources of income -- one was membership and the other 
was advertising revenue from the magazine. Asa result, it 
was decided that we needed the income from at least 2, 000 
members to live comfortably with our expenses and it would 
be necessary to place the magazine on a profit basis by ob- 
taining added revenue from advertising. 


Our second question of obtaining a full-time well- 
qualified executive director was also no small problem. We 
needed a good administrator and a man with sufficient stature 
to cope with the many problems in our national office. How- 
ever, because of the financial situation of the Society, we 
were limited in the amount we could pay such a man. 


The solution to our third problem seemed necessary. 
We needed to increase the prestige and stature of the Society 
if we were to continue our growth and to make a useful con- 
tribution to the needs of our country and the membership. 


It may seem that with only three objectives that this 
was not a large program. I would like to stress that these 
things seemed to be basic needs for a sound foundation upon 
which our Society could build for the future and as a result 
were essential for future success. 


I would like, then, to take a moment to report to you 
the results of our program. First, the financial picture, I 
am pleased to report to you that this has been improved con- 
siderably. In January, at our first board meeting in Wash- 
ington, our budget was reviewed by the board and I was told 
that we would be in for serious financial trouble because of 
the program we had outlined for the year. In fact, it was 
predicted that we would spend somewhere between $8, 000 
and $10, 000 more than our income for the year. This was 
sobering report, to say the least. The picture was again re- 
viewed at the board meeting at the 5th Annual Convention/ 
Seminar and I think we can predict that we will not lose such 
a sum and we will end the year without any loss. 





HEALY - Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., Los Angeles, California 


Although we did not double our membership as we 
had hoped, we did obtain inthe neighborhood of 800 members 
during the year, which aided us greatly from a financial 
standpoint. Also, we are proud to report that we have formed 
21 new chapters this year including one in Hawaii and one in 
Europe composed of American contractors and government 
personnel in industrial security. I think the growth potential 
of the Society will Be even greater next year with these addi- 
tional chapters because we know that membership in increas- 
ing substantially every area where a chapter has been 
formed. 


Also, our Society magazine has been operating at a 
profit for the last three issues and we feel that the income 
from this source will continue to improve the financial pic- 
ture. In addition, we have picked up additional revenue 
through advertising in the membership directory, which not 
only paid for itself but gave us a profit of several hundred 
dollars. 


We solved the problem of administering our national 
office and our need for an executive director by employing 
Brigadier General W. L. Fagg. The operation of our Wash- 
ington headquarters has improved greatly since he has taken 
charge and we expect General Fagg to make a very real con- 
tribution to the future success of the Socity. 


We have made considerable strides in increasing the 
prestige and status of the Society, not only nationwide but 
internationally. As I have already indicated, the new chapter 
presently being organized in Europe will make the Society 
well known on a much wider scale. Then too, last February 
one of our members was asked to give a briefing concerning 
the Society to the NATO Security Council because of that 
group's interest in the reputation the Society has obtained. 
In addition, last Spring, a group of German industrial secur- 
ity representatives visting this country were entertained by 
our Society in Washington. They were greatly impressed by 
what they saw here. There are many more indications that 
the prestige of the Society is swiftly growing. Some of these 
indications are the number of inquiries we are receiving 
from colleges and universities asking our help in setting up 
a curriculum, and recently we received an inquiry from a 
Hollywood producer who is interested in developing a secur- 
ity movie. This would be of use to industrial organizations 
having security programs and would be shown on television 
and in theatres, with the idea in mind that perhaps it could 
be a pilot film for a television series built on the industrial 
security theme. 


In summary, then, it seems we have done a reason- 
able job of meeting our objectives and building a stable base 
upon which our Society can continue to move forward and 
take on other projects during the coming years. 


The future for the organization, it seems to me, is 
very bright and I can't help but be excited about the potential 
of the organization. I can see the possibility of 10,000 mem- 
bers in the foreseeable future if we all contribute and work 
toward our common goal. We must make our Society a large 
influential group and size is not enough because we must 
make a real contribution to American industry and our coun- 
try because we have assumed a serious obligation in our 
area of interest. 








Your help is needed to accomplish the future objec- 
tives of the Society and we feel that if you participate in the 
coming days that we will not have any difficulty in attaining 
the highly influential organization we must have. 


Thank you for the opportunity to work with you during 
the year. I have enjoyed it and I can assure you that I have 
obtained more than I have given. 


GOOD INDUSTRIAL SECURITY IS GOOD BUSINESS 


DONALD W. 


When it was first suggested that I might speak before 
the American Society for Industrial Security, I hesitated, in 
the feeling it could seem a little pretentious for us to discuss 
security beforethe Nation's outstanding professional adminis- 
trators in that critically important field. 


But inasmuch as security is a matter of paramount 
interest to me - and to management at Douglas - and because 
we deeply believe that good industrial security is good busi- 
ness - I have prepared a fewthoughts on the subject, arranged 
from the point of view of an officer in a defense industry 
which is spread from coast to coast, employs more than 
70, 000 people, is a contractor to all armed services, and 
does a substantial business in commercial jet transports as 


well. 


I am quite sure that the basic nature of our security 
problems is little different than those to be encountered any- 
where else. It's just that there are more of them, and the 
diversity of our products makes them unusually complex. 


It is, I believe, generally agreed that the science of 
security - and a science it is indeed - has come of age in 
approximately the past ten years. The upturn from mere 
premises protection, predicated on fences and lights and 
night-sticks, to the era of the real industrial security we 
now enjoy, was accomplished by some fairly slow evolution, 
by trial, error, and correction and bythe conscientious efforts 


of the membership of your society and others in the profession. 


If we could afford the luxury of captious complaint in 
these troubled days, we might very well regret the necessity 
of being forced into such extreme, continuing vigilance in the 
protection of our secrets. Our work, especially in the areas 
of interchange of information, would be much easier, if we 
were not bound by the ties of ''need-to-know. '' 


But bound we are and it is one of the harsh facts of 
life that we must be constantly on guard against potential 
enemies, alien and, regrettably, domestic. It is depressing 
to contemplate the stark fact that we have in our midst per- 
sons who would betray their own nation, yet, bitter experience 
has shown this to be so. 


So guard we must, even though some of the techniques 
of protection are cumbersome and do slow down the wheels to 
a measurable degree. 


Perhaps it would be helpful background if I were to 
outline now, and briefly, the structure of the security organ- 
ization at Douglas in order that you may know the importance 
which we assign to this work and our corporate approach to 
the problem. 


DOUGLAS, 





The report on the 5th Annual Convention/Seminar 
follows and itis my hope that this information brought to you 
by outstanding members of industry, government and our 
profession will aid you in furthering your work and the work 
of the Society. 


President, Douglas Aircraft Company Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 


JR - 





Our security organization is a three-part operation at 
both the General Office and the Division levels. The three 
parts are security, plant protection and investigations. The 
whole is headed bya director of security who reports directly 
to the vice-president for administration. 


To staff our five divisions, plus operating locations, 
and field test stations requires very close to 900 men and 
women. This figure does not include military guards on 
military establishments. 


As defense contractors, with large segments of our 
work in highly classified areas, it is aximatic that the pro- 
tection of such classified information is one of our major 
concerns 


We follow two basic paths to enforce to the best of 
our ability this protection: pre-employment screening and 
in-plant indoctrination. 





As concerns the latter technique, our present pro- 
gram stems from the results of several inspections made at 
our Santa Monica Division in 1951 and 1952 by the office of 
Naval Intelligence. (Santa Monica at that time was under 
Navy cognizance. ) 


I would like to be able to say that the ONI inspection 
teams found us a model of internal security practices, espec- 
ially in the area of handling of classified documents. 


But candor obliges me to tell you thatthe Navy inspec- 
tors found that while questions of loyalty were not involved, 
too many of our people had slipped into document-handling 
practices which at very best might be called untidy and at 
worst were downright careless. 


Immediate steps were taken to rectify this situation. 
Certain of the objectional document-handling practices were 
readily apparent only within the departments concerned and 
inasmuch as the departments were in restricted areas, the 
personnel had come to feel that they were not bound by a very 
definite set of company regulations. 


It became our immediate problem to convince them 
that they were indeed so bound. Many in supervisory capa- 
cities protested that rigid adherence tothe book had the effect 
of slowing production beyond an acceptable percentage, es- 
pecially in the areas of interchange of information, witha 
consequent dollar-and-cent loss to the contractor. Was good 
security good business? 


We knew that it was, but in some respects, it was a 
difficult preceptto sell to entirely, trustworthy, conscientious 
employees who were impatient with necessary security safe- 
guards. 


A direct cost-analysis approach showed us that the 
cost of security can be deceptive, but left no question that it 
was no more expensive to demand full efficiency of a person 
than to accept some lesser efficiency. A guard costs a 
guard's wages whether he is alert or lax in the performance 
of his duties. A secretary draws her salary whether she is 
extremely careful in the safeguarding of classified informa- 
tion entrusted to her employer or merely performs a nec- 
essary task with mechanical reluctance. 


The same applies to the director of security, a pro- 
ject engineer, or other top management personnel. In some 
instances, it is difficult to assign a cost factor to good com- 
pliance with security regulations but this we do know: 


The demand for security perfection is no more un- 
reasonable than the demand for perfection in production. We 
are not satisfied to turn out airplanes or missiles less than 
our best. By the same token, it takes no more time for an 
engineer to properly file a classified documentin an approved 
storage container than it takes him to stroll past the con- 
tainer after leaving the document on his desk. It costs much 
less for him to keep his mouth shut about his work than to 
talk to persons who have no ''need-to-know.'' It is our con- 
viction that the government is buying not only a product but 
security as well and that the provision for the latter should 
be as adequate and comprehensive as for the production itself. 


To achieve this end, the Douglas security program 
was formally established, built around a plan, which included 
the revision of a company security manual; establishment of 
division security committees; appointment of special security 
representatives in the departments handling the most highly 
classified information; and the acceleration of the company- 
wide security indoctrination program. 


I may say in passing that the establishment of the 
departmental security representatives, working with the de- 
partment administrators on part-time basis, has proved 
very effective and has minimized security costs. 


‘ 





One additional aspect of the aerospace industry which 
makes tight security practices extremely important is our 
unusually long lead time between preliminary design and ulti- 
mate production. 


We must also consider another vital form of lead time, 
as defined by the government, which is the length of ‘time 
elapsing betweenthe development of a new weapon system and 
the development by a potential enemy of an effective counter- 
measure. Here tight security is of the greatest importance 

Of necessity, due to the staggering complexities of 
present day weapon systems and their interlocking functions, 
which require that many subcontractors share classified in- 
formation with a prime contractor, the interchange of classi- 
fied documents is of course much more frequent than when 
beginning-to-end weapon production is done under one roof or 
under a single management. This factor plus the probability 
that the end may not take place until eight or ten years after 
the beginning, offers a tempting opportunity for the pains- 
taking espionage agent to work slowly, to nibble away at the 
cheese of defense secrets, crumb by crumb. To ease this 
task by leaving the cheese out of the ice box is truly criminal. 


Obviously, the best single defense against the expo- 
sure of defense secrets to espionage attack is the exclusion 
of the security risk at source - through a sound personnel 
security investigation program. 


All that I have said during the past few minutes is pre- 
dicated on one assumption, which is so obvious that I do not 
think it merits much discussion in this forum and that is that 
we shall soon have new legislation formally to authorize the 
government program for security screening. . 


An applicant for employment at Douglas may or may 
not wind up working in an area requiring security clearance, 
but a high percentage do. 


Our applicant screening takes this probability into 
consideration, and thus has the effect of weeding out those 
who may be undesirable for a variety of reasons not related 
to loyalty, ranging from those with criminal records and in- 
cluding the common or garden variety of crack-pot - harm- 
less, perhaps - but no asset to any business. 


You are all familiar with many instances in which the 
background investigation has paid off, has proved to be good 
business. Let me cite one such in our own company. 


Not too long ago, a vacancy occurred,. well up in 
management, which we could not satisfactorily fill from with- 
in our own organization. Several applicants were interviewed 
and one in particular seemed to have every qualification we 
sought. Yet, the vacancy, which, incidently, was not in the 
technical side of aerospace, was quite sensitive enough to 
warrant a good, long look at the candidate's credentials. 


Every claim seemed to be substantiated and yet there 
was one occupational area - one work period - wherein the 
applicant's account of his activities sounded a distant but 
slightly sour note on the ear of our investigators. Not, you 
understand, that the account of the time was impossible but 
it was simply out of key with the balance of the resume. 


I know that all good investigators must be equipped 
with a rather special type of antenna or perhaps they have 
special receiving bands which the rest of us lack. Our secur- 
ity people probed a bit further, played a hunch or two... and 
the roof fell in on a man with undenied talents, sound exper- 
ience, plus a somewhat gamey police record involving bad 
check writing’and.embezzelment. 


Need I say that overpowering embarrassment. was 
perhaps the least tangible which careful pre-employment in- 
vestigation saved us? 








The director of security and his staff do not neces- 
sarily seek anonymity but the chances are that the average 
employee would not know many of them by sight. 


The plant protection personnel, are, on the contrary, 
very much in evidence and wellit is that they are. They per- 
form a most important function in providing the physical 
guard against enroachment, trespass, and fire and, in this 
day of enlightened security practices, they must be able in 
the fields of public relations and diplomacy. 


I am not sure just how many visitors we have a day 
at the several Douglas plant but I am sure that the first 
person the visitor meets - and from whom he gains his first 
impression - is a plant protection officer, whether male or 
female. When we recall that, over a period of perhaps a 
year, these visitors will range from heads of state to teen- 
age information seekers ''Where can I get pictures of 
your airplanes?'' the diplomatic and public relations func- 
tions get a good deal of exercise. 


This also is true within the plant. Given the duties of 
perimeter guards, fire patrolmen, and the control of restric- 
ted areas among many other duties the plant protection 
officer has ample opportunity for personal contact and 


possible friction - with a vast number of employees. 


It is the duty of the well-trained guard to avoid fric- 
tion, but at no sacrifice of firm decision when that is re- 
quired. There is no room on a modern plant protection staff 
for the uniformed goon bent on chucking his weight around 
and thus contributing to expensive personnel turn-over. 


Firmness, agility, and ingenuity are necessary, how- 
ever. During the war years, Santa Monica was one of many 
bases from which aircraft were ferried to the fighting fronts, 
under conditions of great and continuous strain on the pilots. 


One warm afternoon, a ferry pilot was observed ona 
live runway, industriously searching the strip, apparently 
for stray nuts and bolts. He was immediately accosted by a 
plant protection officer but for reasons of his own, the pilot 
declined to communicate except by the written word, a pad 
and pencil. 


The officer considered duress and decided against it. 
Instead, he wrote the over-fatigued pilot a challenge. Would. 
he engage in a foot race? The pilot scribbled eager accep- 
tance. The sprint started at once, the guard slightly in the 
lead. The race ended very shortly thereafter, as the runners 
passed, one-two through the door of the dispensary. 


Sound business practice in industrial security is, I 
believe, no better exemplified than in maintenance ofa solid 
fire prevention program. Although perhaps less vulnerable 
to fire than certain other industries, an aircraft-missile 
plant has to deal internally with the highly flamable and toxic 
materials which are part of missile production and externally 
with enforcing safe fueling praciices on flight ramps, plus, of 
course, providing standby crash trucks. 


None will gainsezy, I am confident, the economic 
charms accruing to a defense industry in being ableto attract 
a sensible insurance rate because of a taut fire prevention 
program, not to mention the desirability of avoiding expen- 
sive work-stoppage due to fire. 

I would like to say a word about one program which 
has been a serious source of concern to defense contractors, 
that of classification and declassification of information 
which must be safeguarded. There must be very few present 
who have not had to struggle withthe complexities of Depart- 
ment of Defense Security Requirements Check List - Form 
DD- 254 for short and perhaps the few will bear with me 
for a few moments. 


The inherent flaw in the concept of DD-254 has been, 
that it directs the contractor to classify 


in our experience, 








the many mediums which may include or contain sensitive 
rather than the information itself. 


information, 


for example, is under obligation to 
classify, and protect, mediums of communication such as 
contracts, status reports, drawings, sketches, technical 
reports and the like, without direct regardto the information 
which may be contained in the document in question. 


The contractor, 


The information which the entire security program 
is designed to keep from compromise, includes many cate- 
gories, such as mission of a weapon system, project funding, 
lethality, rate of delivery and a dozen others. 


The effect of the existing DD-254 mandate is to force 
the contractor, and his employees, to place classifications, 
some high, on documents which may - or equally well, may 
include information of a nature to warrant the classi- 


not 
fication. 


As an example which I freely admit to be on the re- 
ductio ad absurdum fringe, a status and progress report 





might say: 

''Last month we didn't do a damn thing.'' Neverthe- 
less, because it is a status and progress report, it must 
carry a high classification. Come to think of it, if that's 


what it said, we should be privately thankful that it is classi- 
fied. 


One immediate result of this arbitrary classification 
practice is to hamper accessability and to increase storage 
density. The contractor may not declassify anything without 
government authority, which far too often is not forthcoming 
even though his ''judicious determination'' may tell him that 
the particular drawing, report, or manual contains nothing 
but data which the state of the art has passed by. Further, 
important security information may not be given the attention 
it merits, simply because too much classified material is 
generated, especially in the Confidential bracket. 


I am glad to say that the Director of the Office of Se- 
curity Policy in the Department of Defense now has well 
under way a revision of DD Form-254 to resolvethe informa- 
tion-versus-media difficulties on an all-service basis and 
we at Douglas are pleased to know that the revision will em- 
body several suggestions advanced by the late Bernard F. 
Fitzsimons, our former Director of Security. 


And that, gentlemen, about concludes my cerebrations 
on the undisputable thesis that good industrial security is 
good business. 


May I share with Loyd Wright, distinguished Los Ange- 
les lawyer and chairman of the Commission on Government 
Security, this sentiment, expressed in his words: 


''For the citizen from private life, an opportunity for 
objective study of the word of the legislative branch in the 
vital field of protecting national security is both instructive 
and reassuring I am convinced that the investigative 
function of the Congress is both constructive and essential 
and that on the whole, the function has been discharged with 
fairness by sincere men, seeking to meet a difficult respon- 
sibility. And I am grateful and proud that the Congress, de- 
spite the emotional stress oftotal war and uneasy peace, has 
proved able to enact legislation that in the main preserves 
without encroachment the principles of individual liberty and 
government by law. '' 


It has been a pleasure and a privilege to be with you 
today at the opening of your fifth national convention. Let 
me wish you many more years ofsuccess and growth in your 
extremely important contributions to our national defense. 





THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


J. WALTER YEAGLEY - 


It is a real privilege to have this opportunity to ad- 
dress the Fifth Annual Convention Seminar of the American 
Society for Industrial Security. I have observed with great 
interest the rapid growth of your Society, not only in the 
numbers of members, but perhaps even more important in 
the increasing vigor of the organization and its correspond- 
ingly increasing influence. 


The original organizers and the officers who have 
served so diligently since thattime are to be commended for 
their insight into the needs of the times and for their devo- 
tion with such ability to an ideal - nowa reality. You serve 
a very commendable and worthwhile purpose. 


Inote that your theme this year relates industrial se- 
curity to good business. I do not know that all security is 
good business for all industry but I do know that an effective 
organization must be based on good personnel and that a 
wisely administered security clearance program canbe a 
tremendous help in this regard. 


The security functions you carry out do not overlap, 
but rather complement, those we have in the Justice Depart- 
ment. I would like to tell you briefly some of the things we 


do. 


The Internal Security Division is charged with han- 
dling the liaison and planning responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in connection with the operations of the 
National Security Council, including representation on the 
Planning Board which is the working group of the Council, 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security 
which coordinates studies and policy making in the Exec» 
utive Branch in nearly all internal security matters other 
than those relating to investigative or intelligence matters. 


When the Internal Security Division was first organ- 
ized in July of 1954 it was charged with the responsibility 
of the enforcement of all criminal laws involving subver- 
sives and laws that otherwise related to the security of the 
nation. These include laws proscribing advocacy of violent 
overthrow of our government, treason, sedition, espionage, 
sabotage, and when the offender is a subversive, we handle 
cases involving false statements, and perjury and contempt 
of Congress. 


Sincethere has been some misunderstanding, I should 
note that the Smith Act which proscribes the advocacy of 
violet overthrow ofour government still stands. The Dennis 
Smith Act case wherein practially all ofthe national officers 
of the Communist Party of the United States were indicted 
and convicted for advocating the violent overthrow of this 
Government has not been set aside. On the contrary, despite 
the reversal of some of the later cases, we will retry these 
cases wherever -the evidence warrants. 


The Bary Smith Act case was retried in Denver ear- 
lier this year, resulting in a conviction of six defendants. We 
have also obtained convictions of individual Communists un- 
der the membership clause of the Smith Act. Three other 


such cases await trial. 


The final result in these cases will no doubt be con- 
trolled by the eventual Supreme Court decision in the Scales 
membership case, which has been set down by the Court for 


reargument this Fall. 


Assistant Attorney General, U. S. Dept. of Justice 
Washington, D. C 
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We also handle the administration and enforcement of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act and are responsible for 
filing petitions and handling cases against the Communist 
Party and front organizations before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. The principal proceeding hereis of consider- 
able importance. Itis our case againstthe Communist Party 
whereby we seek to have the Party declared to be under the 
domination and control ofthe Soviet Union and in violation of 
the law for having failed to register as an agent of a foreign 
power. This case was won before the Board and in the Court 
of Appeals and itis presently on appeal tothe Supreme Court 
for the second time. 


In reference to the government's attack on comm- 
unism we rather enjoy the following statement made by 
William Z. Foster: 


''The attack by the Government upon the 
Party has been DIRECTLY responsible for 
the bulk of its losses, and this same factor 
was also INDIRECTLY the cause of most 
of the remainder of these losses. This 

INDIRECT influence was expressed through 
the mistakes made by the Party, which 

were practically all caused and shaped by 
the Government attack upon the Party.'' 


Unquestionably the backbone of the fight against Com- 
munism has been the FBI. It has been our prime bulwark. 
The fight, sometimes not popular, against such forces was 
not easy. For this timely fight our nation owes many debts 
of gratitude to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and to its 











Director, J. Edgar Hoover. I think history will show that 
first and foremost we must be everlastingly grateful to Mr. 
Hoover for the foresight and courage, in the fact of important 
opposition, with which he early recognized the Communist 
threat for what it was,- and devoted a large measure of the 
Bureau's investigative efforts to learning what the Commu- 
nists were doing. 


I should make it clear, however, that the threat of the 
International Communist movement was not abated. Their 
conspiratorial activities are carried on by a hard core of 
experienced operators. They have not changed from their 
dedication to the International Communist movement. They 
have not severed their ties with Soviet Russia. 


Apart from our responsibilities in the criminal field, 
we also are charged with defending civil actions against the 
government involving internal security considerations. These 
include suits by persons separated fromthe government ser- 
vice on loyalty or security ground; actions involving the re- 
fusal of the Secretary of Stateto grant passports, such as the 
Waldo Frank and William Worthy cases, each of which we 
recently won in the Court of Appeals and which will no doubt 
be argued in the Supreme Court in the next term. You may 
recall Worthy asthe newsman who previously had traveled to 
Red China without the approval of the State Department. We 
also handle civil actions involving other security programs, 
including those arising in industrial security. Since the 
Greene case first reached the courts over three years ago, it 
was not handled by our Division although we lent help and 
moral support. 


Mr. William L. Greene, an aeronautical engineer by 
profession, was the General Manager and Vice President of 
a concern engaged inclassified research under contracts with 
the Department of the Navy. He had been cleared for classi- 
fied defense work during World War II. Then, in 1951, a 
Personnel Security Board representing the three Services 
advised the firm that its access clearance (and hence, its de- 
fense contract) was in jeopardy because of atentative decision 
to revoke Greene's clearance. Greene took an extended fur- 
lough from his company and sought review of the Board's 
decision. Following appeal and hearing, the Industrial Em- 
ployment Review Board reversed the Board's decision and 
granted Greene access to defense information up to and in- 


cluding ''secret''. 


After the Defense Department ordered a reorganiza- 
tion of its security program with respect to defense contrac- 
tors, the Navy informed Greene's employer that it had 
reviewed his case and had concluded that his access to classi- 
fied material was ''inconsistent with the interests of national 
security''. Again, it requested the company to exclude 
Greene from access to classified information and classified 
projects. Greene was discharged. 

Since nearly all airplane manufacturers are, at least 
to some degree, engaged in classified defense work, it was 
impossible for Greene to find employment as an aeronautical 
engineer. In consequence, he was forced to take a job as an 
architectural draftsman, entailing a salary cut from $18, 000 
to about $4, 500 annually. 


It should be emphasized that prior to the final deter- 
mination of the Industrial Security Review Board, in which 
Greene's clearance was permanently revoked, he was given 
a statement of the charges and a lengthy hearing at which the 
Board heard testimony of Greene and his witnesses. The 
Government it self did not present any witnesses at the hear- 
ing. Instead the Board members relied on information and 
statements which had been given to Government investigators 
by informants unidentified in the reports. It appears that the 
Board members did not personally see or interview these 
persons. 








You will be interested in the evidence against Greene 


and his explanation thereof. In the main it was alleged that 

between 1943 and 1947, Greene had associated with a host of 
known Communists; that he had had numerous contacts with 
officials of the Soviet Embassy; that in the 40's he had been 
married to a Communist; that Communist literature was 

kept in his house; that he had attended a dinner sponsored by 
an organization which was subsequently cited by the Un- 
American Activities Committee as a Communist front organ- 

ization, etc. Greene, on the other hand, maintained that his 

purported association with Communists, the attendance at a 
certain dinner, the literature in the house, etc., were all due 
to his former wife, whom he had since divorced. As forhis 
contacts with the Embassy officials, he claimed this was at- 

tributable to the fact that his company was endeavoring to 

sell the Russians certain equipment. i 


With this factual background we are now able to turn 
to the legal aspects of Mr. Greene's case. After his security 
revocation had become final, he instituted a suit in the 
Federal District Court for the District of Columbia. Without 
getting involved in legal niceties, the essence of what Greene 
wished the court to do was to declare that the revocation of 
his clearance was not authorized. Strictly speaking, the 
courts will not inquire into the merits of such a dismissal. 
That is, a judge will not get into the province of the executive 
branch and weigh the evidence as to Greene's fitness to be 
assigned to a particular kind of confidential work, nor would 
a court attempt to analyze the facts to determine whether an 
individual is a "security risk" or "untrustworthy". This sort 
of thing is an executive function and is properly left to the 
various boards which had heard and reviewed the case. It is 
for the executive branch of the government to judge the risks 
which it will take in granting access to any particular person. 
The courts are to determine the legality of the action. The 
lower court agreed with the Government's argument that based 
upon the record before it there was no dispute as to material 
facts, and hence no trial in the ordinary sense of the term), 
Green had no claim for relief. The Court of Appeals affirm- 
ed this decision. 


Now the mere fact that a person suffers some harm 
does not in and of itself entitle him to redress by the courts. 
There was no doubt that Greene had suffered substantial 
harm. The field of aeronautical engineering was for all prac- 
tical purposes barred to him and some members of the 
Supreme Court have said that a certain stigma attached to 
one who is discharged on ''security'' grounds. 


Greene took his case to the Supreme Court. His argu- 
ment consisted in essence of this: whatever the Defense De- 
partment's power, it could not revoke his clearance on the 
basis of statements of confidential informants whom he could 
not cross-examine; in consequence, he said, he was deprived 
of certain rights which the Constitution guaranteed to him, 
namely, ''liberty'' (the freedom to practice his chosen pro- 
fession) and ''property'' (his job). The substance of the 
Government's position was that whatever harm may have 
accrued to Greene, this was but an indirect by-product of 
necessary governmental action to protect secret information. 
No person has a constitutionally protected ''right'' to classi- 
fied information or to work on secret projects. In the alter- 
native, the Government said, even if it were assumed that 
there was some such right, it is -- like any other right -- 
subject to abridgment as long as it is done in a fashion con- 
sonant with traditional fairness. 


Greene had not lost his clearance on account of some- 
one's arbitrary action. He was told explicitly what the alle- 
gations against him were; he had been given extended 
hearing and had an opportunity to present his own witnesses 
and to refute the charges. This is all that the Constitution 
guarantees to him. The fact that the reviewing board drew 
an inference trom ali the evidence adverse to Greene did not 
deprive him of any constitutional right. 
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Now to the decision. In the long tradition of the Court 
one principle has evolved which has been generally adhered 
to for the last 170 years. This is not a legal rule, nor is it 
a constitutional mandate, but a self-imposed rule of what we 
call ''judicial self-restraint''. And that is this: the Supreme 
Court will pass on Constitutional issues only as a matter of 
last resort, that is, it will dispose of a case on any other 
reasonable ground if, by doing so, it will not have to resolve 
Constitutional questions. With this in mind, see what the 
Court did: it said that a hearing in which a man's future is 
at stake, but in which he has no opportunity to meet his 
accusers, or to cross-examine them, is an issue which cer- 
tainly presents a Constitutional question. But before the 
Court decided whether such procedure would be Constitu- 
tional, it said, let us see whether either the President or the 
Congress authorized such a hearing in which the individual 
directly affected was not given this opportunity. In the 
Court's view, direct authorization was nowhere to be found. 
Therefore, it reserved deciding the question until such time 
as a case is presented which involves such direct authority. 
It became unnecessary to resolve Constitutional issues. (I 
should mention that Mr. Justice Clark dissented. ) 


What does the Greene case do tothe program? The 
Court did not, as has been at times erroneously assumed, 
condemn the whole industrial security program. On the con- 
trary, in the course of its opinion it specifically found that 
the Defense Department has authorityto fashion and apply an 
industrial security clearance program. But, said the Court, 
in the present stature of the program an individual whose 
security clearance has been revoked must have a chance to 
get at the sources of the adverse information which is 
brought against him. If such procedure is to be denied him, 
the President or Congress will have to authorize it. Ina 
concurring opinion, three justices stress this lack of auth- 
orization. But they make sure that it is understood that they 
intimate no views whether non-confrontation might be consti- 
tutionally objectionable if it were to be properly authorized 
and applied. 


It is not an easy matter to devise a means of resolv- 
ing the problems posed by the Greene case that will both work 
and be legal. The solution should be acceptable to those on 
the operating end and to the lawyers and policy makers as 
well. But nod matter how difficult, a solution is essential. I 
believe one will be forthcoming soon. 


The threat of the International Communist movement 
which has made it necessary for our government to institute 
such programs has not diminished. The tactics of the Soviet 
leaders vary constantly from saber rattling to talk of peace, 
but their overall strategy and ultimate goal remainthe same. 


You will recall that when the world had such great 
hope for the resolution of the differences between the East 
and West just four years ago and the so-called ''spirit of 
Geneva'' was running high, Khrushchev said while speaking 
at a banquet of East German leaders in Moscow that is any- 
one thinks the smiles of Russia's leaders ''involve abandon- 
ment of the teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, he deceives 
himself poorly.'' In fact Mr. Khrushchev has made clear dur- 


ing his tour of our country that he is still a disciple of Lenin. 


Of even more direct concern to you and me is the un- 
precedented emphasis they have placed on all out espionage 
against the Western world. Periodically since the beginning 
of the last World War the world has been shocked repeatedly 
by disclosures oftheir espionage activities. They have placed 
greater emphasis on gathering information abroad that might 
prove useful to them than has any nation in the history of the 
world. In reflecting back on their frantic scramble to catch 
up with us in nuclear weapons know-how and their more re- 
cent successful but crash program to put a sputnik in space 
first, it would be interesting - though perhaps frightening to 
know - how much useful - even vital - material came to them 
from their espionage network. 





Just how much have they ferreted out through their 
comrades the world around? How much was sent to them by 
the Igor Gouzenko ring in Canada, by the convicted scientists 


Dr. Allen Nunn May and Klaus Fuchs. I wonder just what in- 
formation was sentto Russia by Uri Novikoc, Second Secretary 
of the Soviet Embassy whom we named as co-conspirator in 
the Ponger-Verber case and who also had sat at the defense 
counsel's table during the trial of Judy Coplon and Valentin 
Gubitchev. 


Just what did they obtain through such convicted Soviet 
agents as Morton Sobell, David Greenglass, Julius Rosenberg, 
Jack and Myra Soble and Jacob Albam? 


Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, whose conviction for espionage 
is now pending before the Supreme Court, operated here 
clandestinely for nine years. He kept contact by clandestine 
radio and an alternate system using secretdrops, microfilm 
and hollowed out pens; pencils, and bolts. He has not ‘“talked!' 
nor did he take the witness stand in his own defense. 


I wonder what the members of this advance army who 
fight us in time of peace under a cloak of treason eontributed 
totheir atomic progress inthe way of technical break-throughs 
or to the sputnik in the way of fuels or electronics guidance 
systems. I recall that an atomic trigger mechanism was sent 
back by one agent, parts of a nuclear formula by another, and 
data on a manufacturing process for high speed aircraft tires 
by another. 


The value they would place on the classified secrets 
involved in the items being produced in the defense industries 
where many of you work may be measured perhaps in com- 
parison with the interest.they display in information on simi- 
lar matters that for various reasons is not classified. We 
find, for example, that Soviet and satellite officials in this 
country either directly or indirectly subscribed to just about 
every significant technical journal. Recently they obtained a 
publication entitled ''Three Dimensional Hyperbolic Tracking 
System. '' In a six-month period some forty publications were 
purchased from one of our technical societies with titles such 
as ''High Temperature Materials for Highspeed Aircraft'' or 
'"Load Problems in Supersonic Aircraft.'"' 


In 1955 they were seeking and obtaining articles on 
''Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel'', 'Jet Engine Alloys'', 
"Rocket Motor Design Principles'' and ''Reliability in Guided 
Missiles''. I make no pretense of knowing the significance of 
each of these individual titles ‘but one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the scope and thoroughness of the collection acti- 
vities indulged in by the Soviets. 


Needless to say, they make effective use of the facili- 
ties of the Library of Congress, of Chambers of Commerce, 
and similar public sources of information. 


The problems which the intelligence gathering activi- 
ties of those friendly to the Communist movement present to 
the official of your Government charged with law enforce- 
ment is one illustration of the dilemma which has character- 
ized constitutional governments throughout history. It is the 
question of preserving the liberty and freedom of the individ- 
ual while trying to carry out the responsibility of making 
adequate provision for the self-preservation of our country. 
Justice Cardozo has described the dilemma of liberty versus 
restraints as one of the paradoxes of our legal science. We 
must recognize that restrictions invoked on behalf of pre- 
serving our national security are acceptable in the last ana- 
lysis only because their basic purpose is the preservation of 
our freedoms. In my view security measures are a response 
of a free people to the threats of the day to the freedoms we 
cherish. 


We must recognize that security measures ordinarily 
constitute some restraint on the liberty and the freedom of a 
people to do as they please. Likewise we must recognize that 
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if the free world gives gratis to such an opponent as Inter- 
national Communism valuable information which they cannot 
otherwise easily obtain, it commits an act of supreme folly 
in this struggle to survive. Ido not propose restraints upon 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of the press which we 
cherish so much. I would be negligent in my responsibilities, 
however, if I did not point out that potential enemies are con- 
stantly obtaining and accumulating a tremendous reserve of 
knowledge which some day may be used againstus with telling 


WARTIME INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


MAJOR GENERAL HAYDON L. BOATNER - 


My purpose is not to make a technical talk on indus- 
trial security. That is your chosen professional field and 
it would be a waste of time on my part to attempt to add to 
your’ store of knowledge on that subject. But you and I do 
have a mutual concern in the area of senior leadership as 
it relates to wartime industrial security. My talk is a his- 
torical review of certain revealing wartime facts and exper- 
I hope to leave with you some material for your 
Management requires 
and you 





iences. 
possible future use with management. 
ample justification for spending money on security, 
and I know Americans are not security conscious. 


Insofar as I know, modern history has no instance of 
a war being decided by one weapon, nor in fact, only one 
Yet prior to practically every war some- 


military service. 
But even more impor- 


one suggests such will be the case. 
tant and noteworthy is that new weapons never reach the ul- 
timate use and effectiveness in the first war in which they 
That goes for the longbow or crossbow and arrow, 
and rifling in gun barrels. 


are used. 
gunpowder, the breechloader, 
France today is paying the penalty for too much reliance on 
the "mitrailleuse" in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 and 
the "Maginot Line" of World War II. In World War I, tanks, 
gas and military airplanes were used on the battlefield. Yet 
they had very little effect in deciding victory in that war. In 
World War II they had much more effect, yet none was THE 
So as a professional soldier in these days 


decisive weapon. 
i warn you not to swallow 


of nuclear and missile warfare, 
any weapon (hook, line and sinker) as the ULTIMATE wea- 
pon. History and human nature are against it. Back in the 
shadows, the authority for such statements might turn out to 
be a smart public relations promotor - military or civilian. 


World War I found both management and labor eager to 
support the government and the Armed Forces, but misunder- 
standings took place. The country was introduced to a novel 
but completely effective process - the Federal Government 
seizure of private facilities. This became absolutely nec- 
essary to insure uninterrupted production of essential war 
Wherever this interruption or threatened interrup- 
whether from incompetent management, in- 
or similar cause, the War or 


goods. 
tion occured, 
solvency, a labor dispute, 
Navy Department was forced to step in and take over. Three 
of the four Army seizures were of a non-labor origin. In 
other words, most of our World War I production problems 
resulted from difficulties with management. These difficul- 
ties may be charged to management's immaturity in coping 
with complex and heretofore unknown wartime production de- 
was our first World War. Certainly 





it 


mands. Remember 
no one was accused of being consciously unpatriotic. 
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effect. The secrets which the Government has entrusted to 
American industry are not the least among these. These 

secrets are of the greatest interest of a foreign espionage 
network and constitute a prime espionage target. The threat 
which made an industrial security program necessary has not 
abated in any way. Clearly the work you are engaged in must 
go on. From what I have seen here today I must say the 
country is fortunate to have such fine men in charge of these 
problems in our defense industries. 


Provost Marshall General U.S. Army 





In World War I we had our first instance of foreign 
Some of you may remember the Black Tom in- 


sabotage. 
Two million pounds of munitions were de- 


cident of 1916. 
tonated by German agents on an island in New York harbor. 

Four died and $50,000,000 worth of property was destroyed. 

Just imagine what would result today in that same area from 

a nuclear explosion! It has been conclusively proven that ’ 
this 1916 explosion was an act of sabotage. We positively 

know the German engineered this with part of the $30,000, 

000 their diplomats here were given for propaganda, sabo- ‘ 
tage and secret service purposes in this country. This ex- 

plosion could have been prevented if proper protection mea- 

sures had been in effect. There is no doubt that Black Tom 

had a part in triggering World War II plant protection oper- 

ations by the Army Remember, the trained espionage agent 

and saboteur does not gain entrance by forcing gates and by 

jumping fences, but by forging credentials and using the 

stealth developed through a well trained espionage system 





We should be reminded of the most significant plant 


takeover in this country's history, prior to Pearl Harbor 
events. It occurred right hete in California. June 1941 
found the North American Aviation Company at Inglewood 
producing 20% of all military airplanes for our Air Corps 
and Britain's RAF. Any stoppage would have had a disas- 
trous effect on England's active defense and our prepared- 
ness. ‘Recorded history reveals a labor union struggle re- 
sulted in a strike in spite of every effort on the part of 
management and the government. This serious challenge 
to vital production caused the President to take an unprec- 
edented peacetime step at that period in our history - the 
use of troops to seize the plant. 2600 soldiers took poss- 
ession and restored order. They remained in charge for 
two weeks. Not only was this the first takeover of World 
War Il, but it was the first instance where labor, as dis- 
tinguished from management, refused to obey a government 
order. It represented a government decision that the parties 
to a critica: labor dispute which affected our. nation's security 
would follow orderly processes without resort to striking, 
and force would be used to carry out this policy, if necess- 
ary. In general, the North American Aviation Company take- 
over set the pattern used in subsequent cases during World 
War II. 


The following month of July 1941 brought another note- 
worthy peacetime development - the establishment again of 
the Office of the Provost Marshal General. He was charged 
with major responsibility for the country's internal security 
with particular emphasis on plant protection. After Pearl 
Harbor his manpower resources were increased to a peak 
of 86 MP battalions (60,000 men) and over 250,000 auxiliary 
military police plant guards. The auxiliary military police- 
men were company employees who were trained and adminis- 
tered by the Army. They served in those facilities whose 
production was considered essential to the war effort. The 
large manpower involved demonstrated the government's con- 
cern in this area. 


2,000,000 workers were affected by the 29 World War 
II Army plant seizures. Another 750,000 workers felt the 
effects of other government seizures. By V-J Day, 11 Army 
seizures were still in effect. Recorded history states that 
every Army seizure was the result of labor difficulty. Troops 
were used on occasion to enforce the government's require- 
ments for war material and to insure production on the home 
front. I would like to tell you briefly of some of these in- 
stances. 


The Army's most severe takeover test was the August 
1944 Philadelphia transportation strike. Failure here would 
have meant not only a severe prestige loss but, more im- 
portant, a series of domestic racial disorders. In this in- 
stance the hiring of 8 colored streetcar operators instigated 
a strike that immobilized 3,000,000 daily commuters. 
Prompt and decisive action diverted troops to the scene 
from nearby ports of embarkation. With 2,000 Army 
trucks and buses supplementing military escorted public 
transportation vehicles, transportation was soon restored. 


The Chicago truck drivers strike of June 1945 was 
not in fact an Army takeover, but 16,000 troops were 
provided to assist the Office of Defense Transportation 
in its seizure of the Chicago Trucking Industry. This 
was an extremely difficult operation in that 3,000 trucks, 
many with soldier drivers, had to be moved daily to many 
Soldiers were also used to load and 
the Army's operations were success- 


unfamiliar locations. 
unload trucks. Again, 
ful. 


The Detroit race riot of June 1943 should be men- 
Although it was not specifically a takeover or 
seizure operation, it directly affected the total production 
capability of that very major industrial city. When it be- 
came apparent that the riot was beyond the capabilities of 
police and state guard forces, assistance was requested 
from the government and 3 MP battalions and an infantry 


tioned. 





regiment were dispatched from nearby camps to restore 
order. 31 civilians died and over 600 were injured during 
that incident. 


A more local and controversial instance was the Army's 
part in the Japanese relocation here on the West Coast. This 
lasted in some instances up to 2-1/2 years and involved 
110,000 people, including 72,000 United States citizens. 


This brief historical review points up some of our 
past experiences in Army plant takeovers, assistance to 
other agencies in takeovers, disorders, and wartime emot- 
ionalism. Historians state World War I found management 
to be immature but World War II found the human element 
at odds with the country's war effort. Does anyone here 
doubt that our present highly industrialized civilization,with 
its complete dependence on industrial production, has made 
us vulnerable? Our way of life is increasingly more socially, 
economically and politically intertwined with industrial prod- 
uction. Our entire daily life - not just industry - has be- 
come more and more dependent on the normal functioning 
of the many more integral parts that make our modern day 
living possible. 





Warfare, too, has become more professional, more 
awesome in its casualties and effects. We don't put a 
high school football eleven against the Los Angeles Rams. 
Our next war will be a real professional contest, with no 
prize for the second best. We will have to contend with 
experts in every known method of making war, especially 
espionage and sabotage. 


There is one essential thing you and I can do, and 
no one else, nor can a government agency do it for us! 
You and I must accept our responsibility of leadership in 
industrial security. Our professions and jobs make us 
the only paid leaders. We know that leadership is of para- 
mount importance to democracy. Yet the leader cannot al- 
ways curry popularity. You are the leaders in the field of 
security for your own corporations and you cannot escape 
that responsibility. 


Keep your bosses alert to the God-awful consequences 
that can occur in case of another war; a war that no one 
can forecast when it will occur or what course or length 
it will take. As our country places more and more reliance 
on a few weapons - those weapons and the industrial base 
supporting our country must be secure. If we place false 
reliance on weapons that prove in war not to be as effective 
as believed - we can lose our first and last war. IT CAN 
BE DONE. 


In past wars the Provost Marshal General of the United 
States Army has been largely responsible for the internal sec- 
urity of the United States - its industry, its railways, its 
docks and shipyards. My technical responsibility has to do 
with controlling the circulation of people and vehicles and 
thereby helping to prevent sabotage and espionage. Manage- 
ment is only solving part of their responsibility by taking out 
insurance. The indemnity management receives will only repay 
the immediate dollar loss. You and I know dollars alone, in 
time of war, will not repay management for loss of their plant 
and its operating personnel, nor will insurance dollars re~ 
place lost production for the governnrent and for mutually 
dependent plants. When you and I die our life insurance 
will help our families but it does not prevent our human 
body from mortal destruction. Furthermore, all parts of 
our body are not of equal importance, we can spare a leg, 
arm, eye or kidney - but we have no extra hearts or brains. 
Some industries are organized so their life depends on one 
or two plants whose operation is indispensable to the life 
of that industry. Now our industry and society have be- 
‘come more complex and more integrated; certain indus- 
tries are more critical - the transmission of gas, oil 
and electricity absolutely essential to our production has 
become more and more important. Our government has 
changed in that the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 


IS 





tion has been organized to take care of our industrial sec- 
urity, as one part of its obligation for all non-military de- 
fense. It, too, is completely without wartime experience - 
it needs your intelligent help. 


Under our form of government it is impossible to 
make public current instances of attempted sabotage and 
espionage. As you know, the FBI has the major respon- 
sibility concerning "industrial espionage and sabotage" - 
the Army cooperates with them. So I am in a position 
only to provide you publicly with what you already have 


BUSINESS, BALLOTS AND BUREAUS 





More modern methods of espion- 
age and sabotage are sure to be used by the enemy and 
they must be countered by more modern methods of indus- 


learned from the press. 


trial security. 


As Provost Marshal General, I stand ready to help 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and Industry. 
In modern warfare the security of our industrial base is 
as important as the security of our Armed Forces - the 
operation of both is essential to the security of the United 


States. 


RONALD REGAN - Television, Stage and Screen Star 


In view of the many misconceptions the public has 
about people in my profession, it probably seems pre- 
sumptuous to some of you that I should address you on 
such a serious subject. We in Hollywood are well aware 
of the highly-colored views that our fellow citizens have 
about us. 


Of course, we are largely responsible for this false 
picture of our industry and its people. Our stock-in- 
trade was "tinsel and make believe" and our public re- 
lations and business attitudes took on the same hues. 


A few years ago we received some stern lessons in 
the eventual price of ignoring business climate. We stood 
virtually alone and certainly misunderstood in a fight to 
preserve our industry from becoming another Soviet satell- 
ite. On orders of the Kremlin we were picked for infiltra- 
tion. We met hard-core party organizers who attempted to 
take over our industry in order to subvert our screens to 
disseminate Communist propaganda. We won that battle and 
many of us today try to remain aware that it was only a 
battle -- the war still goes on. 


When the smoke cleared, we became increasingly aware 
of the extent to which we were being harassed by our own 
government. Because we had never corrected the miscon- 
conceptions about our people, had never really practiced 
good public relations, and had never paid any attention to 
our business climate, we found our part of the communica- 
tions industry in this land of free speech subjected to politi- 
cal censorship by law in a fourth of our states and in more 
than two hundred cities. No election year passes but what we 
are investigated for something. Sometimes we manage a laugh 
as they approach our best comedy efforts. A few years agoa 
Western Senator proposed the establishment of a Congression- 
al Committee to screen actors on the basis of their morals. 
Actors would be granted licenses if they passed the test; no 
license -- no acting in pictures. We thought that one was pretty 
funny because at the time there were two U. S. Senators in jail 
and no actors. 


Much has been said and written about the economic 
distress of the motion picture industry but little mention 
has been made of the part played by our own government 
in this trouble. In 1948 a decision was handed down in 
the anti-trust action that had been brought against the in- 
dustry, an action that was called by one anti-trust authority 
in Washington “the government's greatest experiment in the 
vertical disintegration of an industry in the history of the 
Sherman Act." The result of that "experiment" in this 
last decade has been employment 43% of its 1948 level 


and a wage scale reduced from one of the highest to one 
of the lowest. 


However, we soon realized we weren't being treated 
as second class citizens. What was happening to us was 
only one facet of a larger,more general problem. There 
has been a revolution in our times and if I could choose 
one word to describe the salient characteristic of that re- 
volution I should choose the word "'collectivism.'' There 
is the tendency on the part of so many of us to seek the 
answer to all our problems from a central government 
to invest that central government with all authority. 


We have asked for and received benefits and services 
from government until we have seen the growth of a collec= 
tion of "internal powers" and bureaucratic institutions a- 
gainst which the individual citizen is absolutely helpless. 
This concentration of power under whatever name or ideal- 
ogy is the very essence of totalitarianism. 


The weapon of the revolution and its means of self 
perpetuation has been the tax machine. It ranges from so- 
called regulatory taxes such as we find on safe deposit boxes, 
billiard tables and bowling alleys, taxes which cost the gov- 
ernment receives (but then the government explains these 
aren't really for revenue purposes but are a means of reguia- 
tion) to the countless hidden direct and indirect taxes which 
make up one fourth of the cost of an automobile, one third of 
your phone bill, 27%of ‘your gas and oil And if you are inclin- 
ed to think your hotel bill is too high, an Association of West- 
ern Hotels recently figured that their tax burden pro=rated out 
to $1.93 a day per room, whether the room was occupied or not. 


We have seen the income tax laws, in our lifetime, go from 
thirty-one words to more than four hundred and forty thousand 
words. These laws have become a gigantic hodgepodge of con- 
tradictions so complex that even the ordinary man in the street y 
must get legal advice to help him compute his tax. In the high- 
er brackets it represents a discrimination against the indivi- 
dual effort and ability such as has never existed for any long 
period of time in any largescale civilized community. Nor is b 
there any ratio between the penalty imposed on the individual 
and the government need for revenue. The total revenue from 
all personal surtaxes is around $5-1/2 billion and above the 
50% bracket, from there through the confiscatory 91%ceiling, 
the government grosses less than 3/4 of 1 billion dollars. 


‘This entire theory of progressive tax was spawned by 
Karl Marx more than 100 years ago. He gave it as the 
necessary basis for a socialist state. 
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Karl Marx said that the way to impose statism on a 
people, socialism on a country, was to tax the middle class 
out of existence. Let me,call to your attention that the 
steepest increase of surtax rates occurs through the middle 
income brackets where are to be found the bulk of our small 
businessmen, our professional men, our key executives, our 
skilled workers and many of our farmers. Thirty-four per 
cent at $8,000 of income, forty-three per cent at $12,000, 
and it reaches the fifty per cent mark at $16,000 of income. 
Does all this really relieve the small taxpayer? 


The average family income of America is around $6,000 
Don't stop there, go down to the man making $3,500 a year 
gross with a wife and two children. Compiling his direct 
and indirect taxes, out of that $3,500 gross income, $1,059 
will be paid in total taxes in this country. 


There are those who say the answer to this man's prob- 
lem is to "soak the rich'' even more. Well, let's see how much 
leeway we have in that direction. If the Federal Government 
should confiscate all income over $6,000 the increased revenue 
wouldn't pay the interest on the national debt. More frighten- 
ing are the words of Colin Stamm, head of the tax advisors to 
the joint House and Senate Committee on Taxation, who told 
that group two years ago that he didn't know where this coun=- 
try could raise a single additional billion dollars of income by 
taxation without endangering our free enterprise system. 


When the budget for the fiscal year just ended was being 
discussed we were ina recession and it was apparent that the 
government's revenue would, as a result, be decreased. Some 
representatives on both sides of the aisle (old fashioned repre- 
sentatives) felt that government spending should be curtailed 
to stay within the income. To this end they proposed budget 
cuts totaling $5-1/2 billion. The Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee said: "All of these cuts were in the area of 
useless fat and hadn't scratched a single muscle fibre of the 
government's programs." But deficit spending was more at= 
tractive to Congress politically than the obvious upsurge which 
would have followed tax reform and economy. So Congress in= 
dulged in what some of its own members called "'the most prof- 
ligate spending orgy in the history of our nation.'' They spent 
$13 billion more than the government received. 


All of this was done in the name of the twin emergencies, 
"defense'' and "anti-recession.'' But was this true? Not ac- 
cording to the one man who should know -= Maurice Stans, Di- 
rector of the Budget. In announcing the deficit he said none of 
it was for anti-recession measures nor did it represent increas- 
ed spending for defense. As a matter of fact, defense spending 
was increased less than $1/2 billion over the original budget 


" 


estimate. 


And when this session of Congress convened there were 
still some individuals screaming for multi-billion dollar anti- 
recession measures in spite of the fact that American business~- 
men, even without government help, had lifted us out of the re- 
cession to a new high in employment and near record prosper- 
ity--all this within the framework of our free economy 


Some years ago, Norman Thomas (several times presi- 
dential candidate of the Socialist Party) said: ''The American 
people will vener knowingly vote for socialism, but under the 
name of liberalism they will one by one adopt every fragment 
of the socialist program until.one day we will be socialist."'Can 
we dismiss this prophecy as an idle dream? 


In 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority embarked ona 
program of flood and navigational control which involved the 


building of Sever 


In 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority embarked on a 
program of flood and navigational control which involved the 
building of several dams. It was suggested that electricity 
be generated as a by-product of the waters impounded by the 
dams. This electricity could be furnished to rural areas 
where the scattered population made it un-economic and im- 


practical for private industry to provide power. This cer- 
tainly was in keeping with the philosophy of our Founding 
Fathers that government should do those things the people 
couldn't do for themselves. Nor was there any objection 
when TVA asked permission to build a few steam generating 
plants to even up the production of electricity during perionds 
of low water. 


Today TVA is the biggest producer of electricity in the 
free world, the biggest consumer of coal in the whole world 
and three-fourths of all its electric power is generated by 
steam. 


TVA owes the U. S. Treasury $1.2 billion which is sup- 
posed to be repaid out of earnings. Now, Congress has given 
TVA permission to finance future expansion by selling $750 
million worth of bonds which shall have priority over the ex- 
isting debt. In short, TVA financing is now outside of the con- 
trol of Congreés and is, in effect, an independent business in 
competition with private industry which it can undersell be- 
cause of its tax-free status. 


The private utilities banded together and launched a pro- 
gram of institutional advertising aimed at telling their fellow 
citizens that the difference between TVA rates and their own 
higher rates was the difference between paying taxes and be= 
ing tax free. A year ago the Bureau of Internal Revenue rul- 
ed they could not deduct the cost of such advertising as a le- 
gitimate business expense for tax purposes. 


No one, certainly, would dispute the paying of adequate 
compensation to our wounded veterans. We are all agreed 
they deserve the finest medical and hospital care we can pro- 
vide. There was little objection in the depression years toa 
needy veteran suffering a non=service connected disability 
being given a bed ina V. A. hospital if the bed was not need=- 
ed for a veteran with a service-connected disability. Today 
3 out of 4 of the more than 160,000 beds in V. A. hospitals 
are occupied by veterans with injuries or diseases not orig- 
inated by nor aggravated by military service. Indeed, there 
are only 40,000 hospitalized service-connected disabilities 
in the U. S. 


This session of Congress has further liberalized the pro- 
gram so that counting in our 23 million veterans one out of 
four U. S. citizens is entitled to some measure of government= 
paid medical or hospital care. And this Congress is being 
urged to make all people on Social Security eligible for govern= 
ment=paid medical and hospital care, a measure which it is 
estimated would cost $6 billion the first year and $25 billion 
a year by 1975. 





All of this is done in the name of real need and emergency 
ignoring the fact that today 120,000,000 Americans have some 
form of medical and hospital private insurance. 


Doctors and physicians who associated themselves to op= 
pose the rising tide of socialized medicine have been informed 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and I quote, "opposing so- 
cialization of the medical, or other segment of the economy, 
or supporting the principles of individual liberty and freedom 
of individuals in the medical profession, or elsewhere, are 
not, in our opinion, per se educational functions or objectives 
and you are not entitled to exemption of federal income tax." 
Do we need to spell it out any more clearly than that? 





Social Security was conceived as a base to provide that 
destitution would not result from the death, or unemployment 
or old age of a worker. It was to provide a foundation upon 
which security could be achieved. The temptation to buy 
elections by urging people to vote themselves a raise was 
irresistible to many politicians. This year, many, many, 
years before it was believed likely, Social Security payments 
will exceed Social Security income. In 1943 the actuarial ex- 
perts (upon whose judgement the program policies are form- 
ed) predicted that Social Security "out-go" in 1957 would be 
$1.2 billion, but it actually came to $7 billion. It has been 
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estimated that our obligation is $300 billion for which there 
is no contingency fund or collateral. 


The National Education Association with its $900 mil- 
lion foot in the door of Federal Aid to Education now has a 
$4-1/2 billion bill before Congress and has abandoned all 
pretense that the ultimate aim is not Federal control of the 
school system. This, too, has been labeled 'emergency" and 
even bears a "defense" tag. And they ignore the fact that in 
the last four years the classroom shortage has been cut in 
half and that right now there are 500 colleges capable of tak- 
ing an additional 200,000 students without enlarging their fa- 
cilities by so much as a chair. 


Most of us agreed that a program of foreign aid was a 
good thing to strengthen our allies. An emergency 4-year 
$15 billion program was launched=~-but now it's 1l years later 
and more than $80 billion has been authorized. The original 
staff of 450 now numbers 12,000. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration, set up to handle the lending phase of the 
program is now duplicated by seven other agencies and two 
more are awaiting approval by Congress. 


To sum it up--today some 40 million Americans are re= 
ceiving some form of direct cash payment from the govern- 


ment. 


A century ago the French philosopher DeTocqueville 
said: "Our democracy would last only until those in power 
learned they could perpetuate themselves through taxation." 
We have ignored the prophecy because obviously neither of 
our major parties has managed to hold uninterrupted sway. 
But perhaps we have been looking in the wrong direction. It's 
possible his prophecy refers to the staff of that permanent 
structure of government, the bureaus and agencies that go on 


unchanged by elections. 


A sub-committee on Federal employees has just report 
ed back to Congress on its findings. There are almost 2-1/2 
million employees. In 1942 there was one top salaried execu- 
tive for every 89 government employees=-today there is one 
for every 17. The committee further states it found little evi- 
dence that any bureau or agency organized in answer to an 
emergency ever went out of existence even after the emerg- 


ency disappeared. 


Under the chairmanship of Herbert Hoover, a commis- 
sion, appointed by two administrations, tried to evolve a pro- 
gram of sanity in government. They flescribed their task as 
a "fantastic nightmare of working in regimented chaos." 
Many of their recommendations were adopted. Unfortuneate- 
ly, many more which came close to the sacred toes of patron- 


age and pork barrel were not. 


The commission found that government is engaged in 
thousands of businesses in direct competition with private 
enterprise. Covering some 47 different fields, these opera- 
tions even included the ownership and op ration of 150 ice 
cream plants. These thousands of businesses cost the gov- 
ernment billions each year to operate. 


Congressmen frankly admit that the permanent structure 
of our government has grown so big and complicated that 
Congress can no longer police its activities but must depend 
on the various bureau and department heads to tell them of 
their budgetary needs and their duties and functions 


Hearing this, many things become clear--suddenly we 
understand how Congress year after year can authorize hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to reclaim land and put in into 
fruitful farm production and at the same time appropriate 
billions for soil bank payments to take farm land out of pro- 


duction. 


We adopt a program to reduce farm surpluses and then 
make it so financially attractive to produce a surplus that we 





have $9 billion worth in storage. The government owns 17-1/2 
million pounds of butter but can't use it and has to go into the 
market place to buy 500,000 lbs to feed our armed forces. And 
the Congressional Record lists the names of 2200 individuals 
who this year will receive checks ranging from $10,000 to 
$32,000 each for not growing things. 


One government agency sets out to procure 40 chairs 
and winds up with 1055 extra. Another declares $20 million 
worth of machinery and spare parts surplus and it's discov- 
ered they have gone right on ordering $20 million worth of 


the same material. 


A few weeks ago Congress made a $12 billion mistake 
and all they could do was say "oops, slipped!"" They passed 
a bill they had been told would effect a $10 billion saving 
and a few hours later discovered they had really voted to in- 
crease costs by $12 billion. They were righteously angry 
but no one moved to reconsider=--the error stands. 


But in all of this we have talked of money cost=-what of 
the cost in personal freedom? In Ohio, people of the Amish 
faith, who have as a tenet of their religion that they cannot 
accept any pension or payment from the government, had 
their possessions seized and their cattle sold at auction to 
force their payment of Social Security dues--even though 
they cannot accept Social Security pensions when they come 


due. 


A Michigan farmer named Yankus has the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the first American to leave these shores in 
search of freedom. Evetts Haley, Jr., a former Texas Uni- 
versity professor, is fined $4,000 for raising wheat and feed- 
ing it to his own cattle. Upheld by a judge, the government 
appeals and the Supreme Court reverses the lower court's 
decision, ruling that an agency of the government has the 
right to tell an American farmer what he can raise on his own 


land for his own use. 


Perhaps a new Declaration of Independence is needed, 
but if so, we'd do well to keep one of the grievances of the 
original Declaration--"'He (George III) has erected a multi- 
tude of new offices and sent hither swarms of officers to har- 
ass our people and eat out their substance." 


Our two-party system, the bulwark of our democracy is 
meaningless if we allow policy to be determined by bureaus 
rather than those chosen by ballot--bureaus frozen into perm- 
ancy by civil service regulations--bureaus beyond the reach 


of any election. 


A year and a half ago I represented the Motion Picture 
Industry before the Ways and Means Committee urging the 
adoption of a tax reform measure known as the Sadiak=-Her- 
This was an experience akin to going over Niagara 


long Bill. 
In a month of 


Falls ina barrel, the hard way--upstream. 
hearings a virtual cross section of our citizenry appeared-=- 
small businessmen's associations, chambers of commerce, 
local, state and national manufacturers groups, teachers, 
farmers and labor unions--85%urged the passage of the 
Sadiak-Herlong Bill--100% requested some kind of tax reform. 
Nothing happened! One Congressman told us the bill would 
never get out of committee because "it made too much sense, 
it cut across so many lines and benefited people so generally 
that Congress wasn't feeling any pressure from any particu- 


lar groups." 


No the Committee is going to hold hearings in November ’ 
on (you've guessed it) tax reform. It makes me think of the 
country boy who went to the circus and saw his first double- 
humped camel. He stood awestruck and finally asked: 'Who 
made it? The animal keeper said: "God did.'' "Oh, no," 
said the farmer,- ''No individual built that; it must have been 


a committee." 








Well, 1960 is an election year, and there are indications 
we'll have a tax reform bill. Rates may be lowered to as 
much as a 60%ceiling with gomparable reductions through 
the middle brackets of surtax. It will look great on paper, 
but your tax bill will remain the same because they don't in- 
tend to lower the government revenue one dime. They'll per- 
form this sleight of hand by lowering the rates, then eliminat- 
ing a lot of our present deduction. Some of the ideas being 
considered are: no longer allowing split returns by husband 
and wife, no deduction for interest payments on mortgages, 
etc., and no deduction of personal property tax. 


This, of course, ignores the real need for tax reform, 
namely that government spending and the tax bite are major 
factors in inflation. Economists have long maintained that if 
our total tax burden ever exceeds 25%of national income our 
free economy is in danger. Today 31 cents out of every dol- 
lar earned in America is taken in tax and 2/3 of this goes to 
the Federal Government, leaving 1/3 or less for the states 
and counties and local communities. 


Deficit spending financed by short-term negotiable bonds 
is as inflationary as turning on the printing presses and grind- 
ing out greenbacks. We've talked about our $295 billion debt 
so long we no longer really comprehend its staggering size. 
Perhaps we should turn back to primary arithmetic ''2 apples 
plus 2 oranges" and get a visual picture of it. If [hada stack 
of $1,000 bills here 4 inches high I'd be a millionaire--that 4 
inch stack would be $1 million. The National Debt would form 
a stack of $1,000 bills more than eighteen miles high. With 
this picture in mind, would you care to add the $350 billion 


Social Security obligation? 


We are told by a few that a little inflation is necessary 
to our expanding economy. True, our inflation for the last 
few decades has been only a few percentage points a year but 
it is accompanied by a system of progressive taxation based 
not onthe value of the dollar but on the number of dollars 
earned. As we earn more dollars to compensate for its 
shriveling value, we find ourselves in ever~higher surtax 


brackets 


If a single man earned $5,000 a year in 1939, today he 
must earn $14,000 to stay even and pay his increased surtax. 
A $10,000 a year man, then, must today be a $31,000 a year 
man and $12,000 of that will represent his increased income 


tax. 


That individual wh> in 1939 had reached the $50,000 
plateau must earn $335,000 to have the same purchasing 
power and of that amount, $240,000 will be the increase in 
the government's share 

Does anyone caret project this same rate of infiltra- 
tion and our tax rates a few years ahead and even pretend to 
believe that private enterprise can continue? By 1975 the 
$5,000 man in our first example will have to earn $33,000 
and the $50,000 man will have to earn $835,000. 


We will be told we can't reduce taxes until we reduce 
government expenditures--this is dishonest! No government 
in history has ever voluntarily reduced itself in size Gov- 
ernment doesn't tax to get money it needs--government will 
always need the money it gets. 


Our opponents in this fight--the big spende rs--will 
challenge »ur patriotism. They have already charged the 
"economy minded" with risking the nation's security to a- 
chieve a balanced budget. Is their sincerity beyond question? 
Since 1954 defense spending has decreased $1.] billion while 
non-defense spending has gone up $10.3 billion 

Naturally, we will sacrifice for defense. We sleep 
easier because of the dedicated patriotism of the men in uni- 
form who man the ramparts of freedom. However, we at 
home have a sacred obligation to those men. We must 


watch that the nation they guard is not sacrificed by default 
from within. 


More than a hundred years ago Lord MacCauley pre- 
dicted that in the 20th century our democracy would end. He 
said, Either a Caeser or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government in his strong hands or you will be overrun and 
plundered by the vandals and Huns as was ancient Rome in 
the 5th century. Only with this exception, those who sacked 
Rome came from without, yours will have to be engendered 
by your own institutions. 


Communism's greatest asset is ignorance of their tac- 
tics, strategy and objectives. For’men in high office to re- 
main in such ignorance is irresponsibility bordering on trea- 
son, for the Communists have spelled out their warnings 
over and over again. Lenin, the interpreter of Marx, has 
said, ''The way to destroy capitalism is to debauch the cur- 
rency. Through a céntinuing process of inflation a govern- 
ment can quietly and unobservedly confiscate the wealth of - 


its citizens 


In 1923 he further said, "'....first we will take Eastern 
Europe, then we will organize the masges of Asia and final- 
ly the United States, the last bastion of capitalism, will be 
surrounded and we will not have to take it. It will fall into 
our outstretched hands like over-ripe fruit." 


William Z. Foster dedicated his book 'The Twilight of 
Capitalism," to his great grandson, who he said, "Will live 
in a Communist America." 


More recently, in answer to a direct question from an 
American reporter as to the 15-year future of the cold war, 
Mr. Khruschev said, "In 15 years there won't be a cold war. 
Your country is becoming so socialistic that in 15 years the 
causes for conflict between our two countries will have dis- 


appeared." 


Now the, what todo? Edmund Burke has said, "For 
evil to triumph it is only necessary that good men do noth- 
ing.'"' First of all we can get mad at those among us who say 
"there is nothing we can do."' We can repudiate, every time 
it is used, the work "free'' when it is applied to government 
handouts. Government can give nothing to the pe ople which 
it has not first taken from them. We must also have the un- 
selfish wisdom to stop asking for economy only in the other 
fellow's district. 





Most important of all, we must reduce the fodder upon 
which government has fed and grown beyond the consent of 
the governed To this end I urge your considerationof a tax 
reform measure now before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Similar to the Sadlak-Herlong Bill, it is co-authored 
by Herlong, a Democrat, and Congressman Baker, a Repub- 
Their identical bills are "House Resolutions 3000 and 





lican. 
3001." 


This well thought-out reform measure would, in five 
years, bring income taxes down to a 15%base and a 47%ceil- 
ing on surtax in place of the present 91%ceiling. It is one of 
the most carefully worked out tax reform measures to appear 
in more than fifty years. 


Write to you Congressman now. Tell him you are urg=- 
ing his support of this measure. Don't belittle the device of 
writing--40,000 letters, less than 100 to each Congressman, 
are considered evidence of a trend in Washington. It is no 
coincid ence that the American Communist Party has boasted 
it can put 50,000 letters into Washington on any issue it 
chooses ina 48-hour period. So, write now and demand tax 
reform as prescribed in the Herlong-Baker Bill. 


In the coming election year I'm sure many seekers of 
public office will quote the great Emancipator over and over 


again. 
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You cannot build character and courage by taking away 
man's initiative and independence. 


I think I'm safe in saying they will not quote these nine 
"cannots" uttered by Abraham Lincoln 100 years ago 


You cannot help men permanently by doing for them 


"You cannot bring about propserity by disc ouraging 
what they could and should do for themselves." 


thrift. 


Our free-enterprise democracy is the greatest system 
ever evolved by man, but it is dependent on one controlling 
factor=-the solvency of our government, and the stability of 
ou currency. Individual liberty and freedom and our free en- 
terprise system are the sources of our strength. There can 
be little security any place in the free world without economic 
and fiscal stability in the United States. 


You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. 


You cannot help the wage earner by pulling down the 
wage payer. 


You cannot further the brotherhood of man by encour- 


aging class hatred. 
In all the history of mankind there have been but a few 


moments of freedom--most of those moments have been 

ours. All of them have occurred in a Capitalistic system-- 

indeed there can be no individual liberty without capitalism. 

We have been profligate with out yesterdays. It is late in 

the afternoon of the day of decision. Can anyone here be so ‘ 
optimistic as to believe our enemies within and without will 


You cannot help the poor by discouraging the rich 


You cannot establish sound security on bor rowed 


money 


You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more than 
you earn 


allow us a tomorrow? 


WORKSHOP |— The Naked Communist 


Ww. CLEON SKOUSEN - Chief of Police, Salt Lake City, Utah 


S. 
During the past week all of us have been closely We could be using atomic power exclusively for 
watching the various reactions of the American people peacetime purposes! 
to the visit of Premier Khruschev. I personally believe 


We could be living without any threat of World 


the very best thing to come our of this visit is the sudden 
War IiIl. 


anxiety it has created in the hearts of millions of Ameri- 
cans to know more about Communism. Mr. Khruschev's 

challenge has raised questions in many minds which people 
wish they could answer: 


All of this could have been ours if only we had 
known where we were going. Unfortunately, however, 
we were trapped by our own ignorance and fuzzy think- 
ing. As a result a great Red image has been erected 


1. Are the Communists changing? 

2. Is Khruschev sincere? in the earth which now stands as the second strongest 

3. Could co-existence provide us with a just and power in world affairs. It is imperative that this gigan- 
lasting peace? tic figure be stripped of its propaganda and pretense so 

4. What about the Russian proposal on East and that free men can see this naked image for what it really 
West Germany? is. 


5. Why not have free trade with Russia? 
Law enforcement has a tremendous stake in seeing 


The answers to these questions are elementary and that Communism is disenchanted in the public mind. The 
we shall give the answers in a moment. But all Ameri- police of the free world are a prime Red target for smear- 
cans could know the answers if they had been doing their ing and ridicule. What better place could America begin 
homework. Unfortunately we have been too busy. In fact, its intensive educational campaign than among her 300,000 
the experts tell us that if we had started doing our home- guardians of law and order? Every department in the land 
work 25 years ago we could have built a completely differ- could be teaching its officers the key historical facts nec- 


ent type of world by now. essary to gain an adequate comprehension of the Communist 


conspiracy. 
Hungary could be free. 


Poland could be free. During the 16 years I was doing the research and 


Czechoslovakia could be free. . writing for the book, "The Naked Communist", which was 
All the Balkan countries could be free. finally published last year, I came across many historical 
All the Baltic states could be free. highlights which help the student strip the Communist image * 
China could be living under the democratic constitu- of its deception. Let me point out a few of these as they 
tion which the Chinese people adopted December come down to.us through the years. We will start with 
25, 1946. that fateful year, 1917. 
The Russian people could have overthrown their 1917 
weakening Red dictatorship and could now be living under 
the democratic constitution they were planning before Lenin Contrary to popular belief, the Communists did not 
overthrow the Russian Tsar. In March, 1917, he was de- 


and his Communist supporters seized power. 
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throned by the leading people of Russia - - industrialists, 
military leaders, businessmen, educators, laborers and 
peasants. These immediately combined to plan a Russian 
democracy similar to the United States or Great Britain. 
Temporarily, they provided a "provisional government". 
Then Lenin came out of exile from Switzerland, Trot- 
sky came out of exile from New York and Stalin came out of 
his prison in Siberia. These Red leaders combined enough 
hardcore Communists to rise up and destroy the Provisional 
Government. It happened while Russia was fighting for her 
very existence against Germany. In the "ten days that shook 
the world" they used a blood bath to destroy the nearest 
thing to a democracy the Russians had ever known. The Com- 
munist leaders then dared to hold an election. When 75%of 
the people voted against Communism, Lenin sent the people's 
representatives back to their homes at the point of a gun. 


1918 


Lenin now had his first chance to prove to all the world 
what vast quantities of goods Communism could produce. By 
he set up collectivized farms and 
The Russian people violently resisted. 
To put down the bitter opposition and rebellion Lenin ordered 
Unbelievable 


quantities of cruelty and bloodshed were necessary to subju- 


seizing land and property, 
collectivized industry. 


Trotsky to mobilize an army of 5 million men. 
gate the people to Communist rule. 
1922 


However, the experiment with Communist principles 
was a colossal failure. The whole economy of Russia crept 
toward total collapse. Communist leaders found that contrary 
to Marx's promises, the collectivized factories produced 
only 13%o0f what they did under the Tsar before the war Col- 
lectivized agriculture was so sluggish that a ghastly famine 
engulfed the whole people. By 1922, 33 million Russians were 
starving, 5 million had died, and the American Hoover Com- 
mission was feeding another 10 million. Pressures from the 
enslaved peoples became so explosive that Lenin decided to 
calla halt in order to save the Communist Party. He launch- 
ed a new system of semi-capitalism called the New Economic 
Program or N.E.P. Immediately the warm glow of at least 
a partial capitalistic prosperity began to show in the faces, 
shops and billfolds of the Russian people. 


1928 


Lenin died from a series of strokes in 1924 and on 
his deathbed he pleaded with the Communist Politburo not 
to make his triggerman, Joseph Stalin, the new leader. 
But Stalin was the man the people feared the most so after 
36 months he had taken over both the Party and its power. 
Then he announced his passion to satisfy his one abiding 
ambition -- to prove to the world that in spite of Lenin's 
Communist principles would work. To prove this, 
he launched his First Five Year Plan. Once again land 
and industry had to be ruthlessly confiscated. Once again 
brutal suppression and starvation spread across Russia. 
Historians say this seizure of property was so vigorously 
resisted that 3 million Russians had to be executed or im- 
prisoned before the people's hatred of the Communist lead- 
ers became numbed and silenced. 


failure, 


1932 


During December, 1932, the Politburo learned that 
a new revolution was fomenting to overthrow the Commun- 
ists because of the people's hatred of the Five Year Plan. 
At an emergency meeting Stalin could suggest nothing to 
stem the tide but more firing squads and more shipments 
to Siberia. The Politburo, therefore, decided not to follow 
Stalin any further. Stalin knew they were forcing him to 
resign and that if he did they would then arrange to have 
him liquidated so as to satisfy the people and thereby save 
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Molotov jumped into the heated dis- 
cussion to suggest that no action be taken for a few months. 


the Party. However, 


Reluctantly, the Politburo agreed. Those few months saved 
Stalin. 


1933 


In January, 1933, Adolf Hitler seized power in Ger- 
many and announced a strong anti-Russian policy. This 
made the Communist leaders in Russia hesitate to take 
action against Stalin lest it further weaken Russia's inter- 
nal solidarity and invite a Nazi attack. This also gave Stalin 
a breathing space and by October he was desperately seeking 
to further strengthen his position by having the United States 
recognize his regime. To achieve this he was willing to prom- 
ise anything. In formal written documents he promised to 
abandon all future efforts to overthrow the United States by 
violence and said the same would apply to the Communist 
International. Eventually, Stalin persuaded Pres ident Roose- 
velt to give hime a chance to prove his friendship. There- 
fore U. S. recognition of Stalin's Communist regime was an- 
nounced in the latter part of 1933. Russian Communists were 
astonished. They decided perhaps Stalin had more prestige 
in world affairs than they had imagined. 


1934-1938 


Within months after U. S. recognition, Stalin had achi- 
eved sufficient status to climb into the Russian political sad- 
dle. Immediately he set about to purge every Russian Com- 
munist who had tried to dethrone him. Whittaker Chambers 
said: "This great massacre, probably the greatest in his- 
tory, was deliberately planned and executed--those killed 
have been estimated from several hundred thousand to sev-. 
eral million men and women." By 1938, Stalin had created 
a new Communist party of hardcore followers with personal 
loyalty to him. He was now ready to launch a plan designed 
to make him the first Communi-t dictator in the world. 


1939 


Recent disclosures have revealed that Stalin deliber- 
ately triggered World W-r Ilas part of a master plan to con- 
quer the world. He did it by encouraging Hitler to go ahead 
with his conquest of Europe and promised Hitler that Russia 
would not interfere. A non=-agression pact was signed by the 
Nazi and Communist leaders on August 23, 1939, and eight 
days later Hitler began bombing Poland. World War II had 
commenced. Stalin secretly told his generals that when the 
West had fought itself into complete exhaustion, Soviet 
troops could then amrch across Europe and seize power with- 
out scarcely having to fire a shot. This was to be the genius 
of Stalin's strategy. 


1940-1941 


By the Spring of 1941, Stalin's expectations were all 
coming to pass according to plan. Hitler's Axis had seized 
practically all of Europe. England was surviving only by 
"sweat, blood and tears," Stalin told his generals he would 
now draw the United States and Japan into the war. He did 
it by the same method he used with Hitler. On April 13, 1941, 
he signed a neutrality pact with Japan's war lords. Since the 
Japanese were not afraid of any power in the Pacific’ except 
Russia, this gave the Japanese military leaders the confi- 
dence to plan an attack almost immediately; in fact, within 
9 months. 


Stalin had assumed that if the United States and Japan 
became embroiled in a Pacific war it would eventually amal- 
gamate with the war in Europe, which it actually did. With 
all of the capitalist nations thus engaged, Stalin had expected 


“to stay out of the conflict until they had completely spent 


themselves and then triumphantly order the Soviet troops to 


march in. 








But Stalin was never allowed to pull this political double=- 
cross because Hitler double-crossed him first. On June 22, 
1941, the Nazis scrapped the pact and attacked Russia ona 
2,000 mile front with 121 divisions and 3,000 planes. Russia 
literally wilted. Within 5 months Hitler announced that 


Russia was falling and would never rise again 


This sudden turn of events caused great concern in the 
United States. Russia was collapsing so fast it appeared that 
there would soon be a Nazi Empire extending from England 
to Alaska! Asa result, U. S. sentiment began to warm up to=- 
ward Russia. Some U. S. aid began to trickle over to her. No 
one seemed to stop long enough to realize that Stalin had sim- 
ply been caught in his own trap. The Pacific War, which 
Stalin had triggered in his pact with Japan on April 13, 1941, 
soon brought a sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
1941. Tragically unprepared, the United States suddenly 
found herself desperately fighting for her very existence 


1942-1943 


It was at this point that the Communist leaders decided 
to take advantage of the situation and bleed the United States 
of whatever they could in order to save themselves. Unfor- 
tunately for America, Communist influences in Washington 
had grown tremendously, as many recent studies have proven. 
As a result, the Communists used outright subversion or 
the ignorant sympathy of pro-Soviet Americans to not only 
save the Communist regime but build Red Russia into the 
second strongest nation in the world. 


Congressional hearings have shown how pro-Soviet 
diplomats in the White House and the State Department en- 
gineered 11 billion dollars worth of lend-lease to Russia 
(at least 3 billion of it are now known to have been illegal). 
These same pro-Soviet diplomats send across vast quanti- 
ties of secret reports, technical data and opened the U. S. 
Patent Office to the Russians. They even secretly allowed 
the Russians to ship enough uranium salts to Russia in 1943 


and ''44 to manufacture an atomic bomb! Major Racey Jordan, 


former lend lease expeditor for Harry Hopkins, has testified 
how Mr. Hopkins personally sent -the Russians the map of 
the Manhattan Atomic Energy Project, together with technical 
data on how it was being built. 


The Russians supplemented all this blind generosity 
with their own private spy system. In order to get the 
plans for the detonator to the atomic bomb they worked 
through two American citizens, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 
Mrs. Rosenberg's brother, David Greenglass, worked at the 
Los Alamos Atomic Laboratories and they put tremendous 
pressure on him to steal the plans He dia. The terrible 
weapon for World War III was soon in the nands of the Russ- 


lans. 
1944-1945 


The miracle of World War II was America's fantastic 
apacity to out-produce both her enemies and her allies. 
This capitalistic, free-enterprise arsenal of U. S. demo- 
cracy eventually glutted the battle fronts of the world with 


so many tanks, planes, ships, bombs and guns that the enemy 


collapsed. It was in this hour that the pro-Soviet diplomats 
in Washington cheerfully announced that Russia was now a 
true and proven friend and could be relied upon to held build 
the post war peace through the United Nations. In fact, as 
everyone now knows, the UN charter was written under the 
direction of none other than Alger Hiss! 


Stalin therefore came out of World War Il smelling 
like the proverbial rose He had not only used the United 
States to pull himself out of the deathtrap he had foolishly 
built when he triggered World War II, but he also used the 
United States to set him up at the close of World War II 
as the second strongest military and political power in the 


world. In spite of Hitler's double-cross which had set back 


his plans for world conquest, Stalin now saw ample oppor- 


tunity to snare a sleeping world, even yet 


1946-1949 


Stalin succeeded in getting the United States to desig- 
nate several nations (containing over 100 million people) as 
"buffer'' states between Russia and the West. Stalin said 
the Communists needed this neutral zone to make them feel 
secure. These buffer nations represented most of the fruits 
of World War II which we had won from Hitler but within 
30 months after the armistice they had ceased to be ''buffer 
states'!- 
states.'' They had all been seized by the Communists and 
made satellites of Russia. 


The pro-Soviet diplomats in Washington and New York 
also launched a campaign which eventually allowed the Red 
Chinese to take over the entire mainland of China. This 
fantastic development was almost unbelievable to Chiang-Kai- 
shek who had been a U.S. ally for so many years. In fact, 
he had just finished sponsoring a constitutional convention 
in which the people had adopted a form of government similar 
to that of the United States. The next thing he knew the Red 
Chinese were on the march and at this moment of monumen- 
tal crisis, the American diplomats cut off all U.S. aid to 
Chiang! Before most Americans even knew what was happen- 
ing, 600,000,000 Chinese had been cruelly conquered and 
pushed behind the Iron Curtain. Confused and de jected, 

Chiang Kai-shek fled with a remnant of his army to the is- 
land of Formosa. 


1950 


On January 12, 1950, Dean Acheson, who was then Sec=- 
retary of State, and widely known as the sponsor of those 
policies which had allowed the Red Chinese to seize the 
mainland, came forth with a shocking announcement. He 
said Formosa and South Korea were no longer cansidered to 
be within the U. S. perimeter of defense. Experts knew this 
was tantamount to inviting an attack on these two areas by 


Communist armies. 


Whether intentional or not, the attack on South Korea 
came within six months. President Truman ordered General 
MacArthur to try and save South Korea, while the pro=Soviet 
diplomats did everything in their power to prevent an effec= 
tive war being waged. Their philosophy was reflected in the 
words of Owen Lattimore who had previously written ina 
New York paper: ''The thing to do is let South Korea fall, 
but not let it look as if we pushed it!" 


But they did not properly estimate the military prowess 
of General MacArthur. Although lacking in both men and mat- 
erials, he made a brilliant surprise landing at Inchon where 
the tide fell 29 feet against bare cliffs. This permitted the 
famous pinchers movenient to begin operating, which soon 
caotured the flower of the North Korean army and practi- 
cally ended the Korean War. However, as the UN troops 
marched up the peninsula they were confronted by the first 
wave of a fanatical, screaming, suicidal contingent of a 
million-man army from Red China. MacArthur radioed 
Washington, ''We face an entirely new war!" 


MacArthur thought he would be able to bomb the supply 
lines of the Chinese and slow them down but the left-wing 
diplomats in Washington succeeded in getting the UN forces 
"contained'' so that MacArthur was unable to deliver a single 
blow in the Chinese mainland. Asa result, the UN troops 
(95%U. S.) were cut to ribbons and piled up a mountainous 
casualty list of more than 135,000 men. 


1953-1954 


March 5, 1953, the news swept around the world, ''Stal- 
in is Dead!""' Immediately the new bosses in Moscow tried to 
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extricate Red China from the mess in Korea. The United 
States was equally anxious te terminate hostilities so a truce 
was signed July 27, 1953 


Immediately John Foster Dulles announced a new Amer=- 
ican policy. He said Korea had taught the United States a les=- 
son. From here on it would be co-Resistance and not co= 
EXistence insofar as Communism was concerned. Shortly 
thereafter the American policy of "encirclement" of Red im-= 
perialism was born and this was followed by the American 
policy of ''massive retaliation" in case of any Communist at= 
tack. 


1955 


For a year after Stalin's death there was a mad scram= 
ble for power in Russia. Russia was ina deep depression. 
So were all the other Iron Curtain countries and there were 
violent uprisings fomenting. Finally Khruschev began to e=- 
merge as the new leader of World Communism. However, 
even before he had consolidated his power, he ordered China 
to test America's new "get tough" policy by striking out a= 
gainst Formosa and liquidating Chiang-Kai-shek. China obey- 
ed the order. For one month the little countries of Asia 
watched frantically as bombs fell on Matsu and Quemoy pre= 
patory to crossing the straits to Formosa. Then the U. S. 
Congress voted almost to a man to support President Eisen- 
hower in sending the Seventh Fleet into the Formosa Straits 
and waging an all out war on China if the fleet was attacked. 


The results were almost like magic. China backed 
down. Moscow suggested Geneva talks. U.S. prisoners held 
illegally by China began to be shipped home. Tension went 
down all over the world. When Secretary Dulles was asked 
how this amazing change was accomplished, he replied sim- 
ply, ''They knew we would fight!" A reporter called it "brink 
of war" strategy and the liberal element in America exploded. 
This criticism of Secretary Dulles made Moscow think per= 
haps Americans were not behind their leaders, so in 1958 
Matsu and Quemoy were again bombed just to make sure the 
U. S. would stand firm. She did. 


1956-1959 


Ever since the American "get tough" policy went into 
effect the Communists have been badly frustrated. Asa re- 
sult, they have been experimenting with several new strate 
gies to keep their program going. Their principal strategy 
has been to flood the world with peace propaganda while si- 
multaneously spreading confusion and subversion in each free 
nation. Members of the Communist movement describe co= 
existence as a period of "peaceful'' conquest. The new image 
of Communisim is therefore presented as the hope of the 
world for universal peace and universal prosperity. The 
launching of Sputnik built on secrets stolen from the United 
States shortly after World War II was hailed as evidence of 
superior Russian technology. Boastfully, Russia has offered 
loans, machinery and technical aid to underdeveloped coun= 
tries. To U. S. representatives in Moscow Khrushchev brag= 
ged, ''We will bury you!" 


But in his heart, Khruschev has had to face some very 
hard facts. His Communist economy is warped and sluggish. 
Promises of substantial aid to foreign countries have been 
exposed as premature and impossible to fulfill as expected. 
The last Five Year Plan had to be scrapped. Even school 
children must be taken from classes each day to help meet 
the minimum quotas of production for factories and farms. 


By way of contrast, Khruschev knows that the U. S. 
system is producing half the earth's developed wealth with 
only 6%of the earth's population. In fact, only a very small 
portion of the American people are needed to produce luxur=- 
ious quantities of food. This leaves over 85%of the Ameri- 
can people available for business, industry and research. As 
further evidence that American principles will work in any 
country, Khruschev has the indisputable proof of West Ger- 


-as defected officers have since testified; there was restless- 





many. After World War II Germany became an experimental 
laboratory with the Communists rebuilding East Germany and 
the West Germans rebuilding themselves according to four 
principles of American economic freedom: 


Freedom to try. 
Freedom to buy. 
Freedom to sell. 
Freedom to fail. 


Within ten years West Germany had become the most 
prosperous nation in Western Europe while East Germany 
continued to remain ina state of perpetual depression. (Just 
as is the case with all Communist countries.) Recently, when 
socialist France and-socialist England began to pull back to= 
ward capitalistic free enterprise they, too, immediately im- 
proved. The evidence of postwar economics is unanswerable. 
This is Khruschev's dilemma. 


The Communist Time Table of Conquest. 





The Communist leaders may be fanatical but they are 
not stupid Their plan calls for a great dream world which 
they hope to build by force At the moment they cannot use 
force. The opposition is too great Therefore, the strategy 
is erosion. It is the oldest known formula for ciminal con- 
quest-first confuse, discourage and divide, then conquer 
This is the Communist strategy in the United States today 
They want us to stop believing ourselves They want us to 
ignore the lessons of history and flee in confusion to the Com- 
munist leadership in a moment of coming crisis 


If this can be achieved the Communists believe they 
can take over the world by 1973. Several years ago, military 
intelligence somehow obtained the Communist time table of 
conquest and Senator Knowland placed it in the Congressional 
Record April 29, 1954. It calls for the fall of Japan, Indian 
and Southeast Asia in the early 1960's, the fall of Africa by 
1965 and the fall of Europe shortly thereafter. Early in the 
1970's it contemplates the internal collapse of U. S. resist- 
ance and then boasts: By 1973 '' world revolution will be an 
accomplished fact." 


The Task of the West is to Build a Free Worid 





What of our plans for the future? 


It is the historical task of the West to spread the man- 
tle of freedom, to use every legitimate means to encourage 
liberty and resist slavery. 


We certainly were not pursuing this historical task 
when we negligently allowed the satellite nations to be ab- 
ducted and carried off behind the Iron Curtain after World 
War II nor were we doing our job as free men when we lost 
China. We did succeed in regaining North Korea in 1950 but 
then lost it again through muddled thinking. Had we followed 
the advice of our military leaders we could have carried that 
war to its logical conclusion and liberated not only Korea 
but China as well. If U. S. planes had bombed Red Chinese 
bases the forces of Chiang-Kai-shek could have done the 
rest. 


But, of course, at that time the great fear of many 
people was the possibility of Russia entering the war. If we 
had been doing our homework we would have known that Rus- 
sia was equally afraid of a war with the U.S. She had an ex- 
plosive situation in the satellites, as later events proved; 
the Red Army was disillusioned with Communist leadership 





ness among the Russian people in spite of the multi-million 
man army which held them ina state of seige. The 1953 
Communist time table of conquest makes it very clear that 
the Reds do not dare become involved ina major war with 
the United States. 
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In fact, Communist leaders have been anxious to avoid 
outright U. S. resistance on any front. Their strategists 
have warned thera down through the years that Communism 
can be smothered if the West ever decides to apply three 
policies of resistance. These are: 


Military Isolation 
Politican Isolation 
Economic Isolation 


Interestingly enough, the most painful of these policies 
has already been applied--military isolation The encircle- 
ment of Red imperialism was achieved under the energetic 
leadership of John Foster Dulles immediately after the Kor- 
ean War. This put the brakes on Communist expansion and 
will continue to do so as long as this policy is maintained 
What we now need is the intestinal fortitude to rally our al- 
lies and apply the other two policies, Political Is olation and 


Economic Isolation. 


Free men are learning in India, Egypt, France and 
other parts of the world that Communism must be treated 
like a plague. It has reversed the floodtide of human ad- 
vancement which took centuries to develop. Communist 
leaders have turned man against himself. For their own 
sakes as well as ours the Communist-dominated countries 
need to be quarantined until they have purged themselves of 
their slavemasters. This will happen as a matter of course, 
if the West will stop feeding, fondling and fraternizing with 
the Red Leaders. The Communist bloc almost losi control 
of their subjects in 1922, again in 1932, and most recently 
between 1953 and 1955. The West had made the mistake of 
giving aid to the Communist leaders when their own peoples 
were getting ready to explode and push them out of power. 


What are the Answers? 








All of these facts help us discover the correct answers 
to the questions we have already mentioned at the beginning. 


1. Is Communism changing? The experts say no 
The policies Khruschev is following were writ- 
ten into the Communist ''Time table of Con- 
quest" in 1953 and were even outlined by Dimitry 
Z. Manulisky as early as 1931. 


2. Is Khruschev sincere? Students of Communism 


know that every single proposal made by Mr 
Khruschev is a standard Communist propaganda 


WORKSHOP [l— Peoplemanship and Security 


C. ROBERT LOVE - 


As representatives of management responsible for the 
security programs in our respective companies, we have 
two major tasks: 


l To "sell" our program to management and to 
plant personnel 


2 To supervise personnel assigned to administer 
ur program 





device specifically designed to obscure the true 
intentions of the Soviets 


¥. Is Khruschev's proposal for co-existence the 
way toa just and lasting peace? Khruschev is 
asking the West to accept the present state of 
affairs as a permanent political framework. It 
would write off 950 million captive peoples asa 
"lost cause.'"' It would allow Khruschev to enjoy 
the fruits of past agression without any fear of 
reprisal from without or uprisings from within. 


4. What about Mr. Khruschev's proposal for making 
two separate countries out of Germany? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has alread pointed out to the 
Russian Premier that this proposal 1s a direct 
repudiation of the Russian Government's pre- 
vious pact to settle the German question with free 
elections, carried out under the supervision of 
the U. N. It would be morally wrong and legally 
wrong to let Russia get away with this fantastic 
new proposal 


5. Why not have free trade with Russia? Inthe 
first place, she isn't prepared to trade. She 
wants us to loan her money or give her credit 
to buy our own goods. This might be all right 
if the Soviets had a good credit rating, but, un- 
fortunately, they have one of the worst credit 
ratings in the world. They recently tried to set- 
tle a 3 billion dollar loan by paying us only 3 
cents onthe dollar. The offer was rejected. 


This may give you some small idea of the tremendous 
advantage it would be to Americans to get caught up on their 
homework. There are answers to Communism. To become 
informed is one thing every American can do, and should do 
if we are to develop a united front of Co-Resistance for the 
future. This would then put us in line with the thinking of 
Edward Everett Hale when he said: 


Iam only one 

But Iam one; 

I can't do everything 

But I can do something, 
And what I can do 

That's what I ought to do 
And what I ought to do 
By the grace of God 

I will do. 


It is time for Americans to get to work! 


Stanford University, Palo Alto, California } 


The accomplishment of either task calls for at least a basic 
understanding of motivation and human behavior To under- 
stand human behavior one does not have to be a psychiatrist 
or a psychologist. There are, however, some things that we 
can learn about behavior from the psychologists. 


Speaking as a safety engineer, I propose that here are 
some things we can also learn from the safety engineer. The 
first of these is the theory of causation...the theory of cause 


and effect. 
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As intelligent members of the American community, 
we have come to believe fhat for every natural phenomena 
there is a cause--to our universe there is design--for each 
action a reaction--for stimuli, response. The science of 
accident prevention is based on the theory that every accident 
has a cause. Here is where the Marxist explains the universe 
the world, and civilization itself as an end product resulting 
from a series of happy accidents with man himself the most 
amazing accident of all When we examine the wonderful de- 
sign of the universe, the marvelous design of the human a- 
natomy we find it incomprehensible that this could have hap- 
pened by chance. Asa people prone to listen to the odds- 
makers we would discover that the odds for such an acci- 
dent happening are incalculable So asa safety engineer, I 
believe that an accident is an event preceded by a series of 
dependent variables and that two of these variables nearly al- 
ways precede the accident~-the unsafe condition and the un- 
safe act variables. 


To eliminate the unsafe condition the safety engineer 
usually has three choices to make: 


Avoid the condition 
Control the condition 
Eliminate the condition 


His choice of which of the three steps to follow will be 
dictated by the urgency of the situation, the cost involved, 
the aim of the long range program, etc. This seems fairly 
straight-forward and not particularly mysterious. But what 
about the unsafe act? Studies show us that an accident rare- 
ly occurs without an unsafe act. An unsafe act, like a safe 
act, suggests behavior. How does the safety engineer handle 
the unsafe act? The first thing he must do is understand 
something about human behavior. He must understand and 
remember some of the basic, unchanging principles of hu- 
Then he must learn to apply these principles 
These same principles apply to 


man nature. 
in the accident situation. 
the ''safe security act."' 


We have already mentioned that we believe in the 
theory of cause and effect. We must learn that this theory, 
or law if you choose to be more precise, also applies to hu- 
man behavior Behavior is caused Knowing this principle 
then, we can apply our three step approach to eliminating 
If behavior is caused then we can reason 





"unsafe" behavior. 
that: 


Certain behavior can be avoided by a voiding the 
cause of that behavior. 


Certain behavior can be controlled by control- 


2. 
ling the cause of that behavior. 
x. Certain behavior can be eliminated by elimin- 


ating the cause of that behavior. 


When we speak here of the causes of behavior, we are refer- 
ring to certain conditions that led to this specific behavior 


In understanding human nature we learn that there are 
certain things that all of us have in common--you and I, our 
superiors in management, the people who work for us and 
with us, all of us are alike in certain respects. This is im- 
portant to keep constantly in mind When we hire someone 
"off the street'' and before we investigate him there are 
some things we know about this person other than he is so 
many inches high, has brown hair and blue eyes Assuming 
that our John Doe is a normal, rational member of our so- 
ciety he possesses certain characteristics that all of us 


have in common. 


Wouldn't it be wonderful if John Doe came to us com=- 
plete with a data sheet, or equipment tag hanging around his 
neck telling us that he has a specific performance rating 
in advance just what he will or wiil not do under 
The fact of the matter is 


You'd know 
a specific set of circumstances 





True, it isn't hanging around 
his neck for all the world to see but it exists nevertheless 


there is sucha ''data sheet" 


The psychologists tell us that one of the specifications 
on this data sheet is: 


We all develop emotions about the way others be- 
have. 





That is to say that when people don't behave the way we 
think they should, we react emotionally. When we go about 
selecting a specific machine to do a specific job, we study 
the catalogs, examine the data sheets, make inquiries from 
satisfied customers and then buy the best machine to do that 
job. We don't get emotionally "steamed up" because it won't 
do more than is expected of it. We don't threaten it, curse 
it, discipline it, "chew it out,"' fire it, call it uncooperative 
when it breaks down. We take it apart, find out what's wrong 
and fix it. But let poor old John Doe have a performance 
failure and things take ona different aspect. We don't mean 
to say that everytime John doesn't perform the way that we 
think he should that we should "take him apart and see what 
makes him tick.'' This would be unrealistic and impractical. 
We can, however, avoid a lot of trouble by remembering this 
first principle...behavior is caused. Psychologists tell us 
that by remembering that principle alone we have come half 
the distance toward understanding human behavior. When we 
stop and ask ourselves,.,''Why did John Doe behave this 
way?'', we have already avoided the emotional reaction on 
our part. 


The next characteristic of all human behavior that we 
should remember is: 


People are afraid or suspicious of anything new 





If people have been entering the plant every day without 
pause or question and you suddenly set up a requirement that 
they must show an I. D. card or badge and be recognized, they 
may resent it. We're creatures of habit. Habit or perform- 
ance by habit is the most perfect of human performances in 
that it requires no conscious thought. Performance by habit 
is the most efficient of human performances. When we set 
about breaking habit patterns, we must expect trouble. Know- 
ing this we can prepare people in advance to accept what's 
new. 


Our next characteristic peculiar to all of us is: 


a People can be led by faith. 





This is a powerful tool to keep in our tool kit of man- 
agement skills. Notice the key word led. If a man has faith 
in a Cause, or a person, or a government, he can be led even 
to his own destruction. How else can you explain the acts of 
our citizens who throughout our history have been willing to 
lay down their lives on the field of battle in order that demo- 
cracy might survive? What could make a man suffer the 
tortures of Hell, to charge in the face of the enemy to his 
most certain death? Thirty dollars a month and rations? I 
think not. Let faith work for you--why not earn the faith of 
your employees~--in you as a supervisor=--in your security 


program. 


The next principle explains why all of us get into dif- 
ficulty every once in a while--why we have accidents when 
"we should have known better''--why we leave the safe un- 
locked even though we understand the rule. Why we always 
say-~''I was only going to be out of the room for a minute." 


4. We humans don't look ahead. 





We just don't stop and calculate the results of our be- 
havior. We don't say to ourselves, ''Now if I leave my safe 
open for a minute or two it's time enough for a s py to sneak 
out classified material,'' of course we don't. We have to be 
reminded--instructed--disciplined--until we develop proper 
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Remember we said that habit is the most perfect of 
A word of caution at this point. We 
To discipline 


habits. 
our performances. 
should not confuse discipline with punishment. 
means to teach, to train, to have your employees follow a 
carefully prescribed course of behavior. Ina management 
situation discipline should never mean punishment. Punish- 
ment or threats of punishment will work, to para phrase Mr. 
Lincoln, "on all of the people some of the time and on some 
of the people all of the time, but it won't work on all of the 


people all of the time." 


The next principle is one that is frequently overlooked 


by management people: 


Fe We want to know what's going on. 





We want to be "cut in."" We want to know what's going 
on in the company that affects us. There is in every company 
the ever present informal line of communications usually re- 
ferred to as the "grapevine.'' When employees are not in- 
formed of what's going on in the company that affects them, 
the grapevine generally takes over and this is how rumors 
are spread. The best way to head off rumors and to keep 
false information from spreading among employees is to give 
them the necessary information in advance 


6. We all want to belong. 





Each of us likes to be identified with things that we con--+ 
sider good and worthwhile. We like to be pround of our com- 
pany, of our affiliations, of our society, and of our commun- 
ity and we like to be identified with those institutions and 
groups. We like to be considered "one of the gang."" We like 
to wear badges that identify us with our company at conven- 
Why not use this trait of human nature to our advan- 
Top manage- 


tions. 
tage in selling company identification badges ? 
ment can help in this regard by establishing the custom of 
wearing I. D. badges by all top management personnel. We 
should let our employees know that to belong to the group, 
to be recognized, to be accepted as one of the gang, it is 
smart to wear your I. D. badge. 


Ws We all need praise. 





This is probably one of the most frequently overlooked 
principles of human relations. Each of us, you and I, our 
supervisors in management, the employees who work for us, 
need praise. People need praise like plants need water. 
When we fail to get praise, we seek it out by various devious 
methods. An alert supervisor knows this and recognizes it 
and makes certain that his employees receive praise when 
it is justly due and makes sure they get it--not in private, 
but in public. 


8. All of us have a little job fright. 





No matter how secure we might be in our jobs, each of 
us has a feeling of what the psychologists refer to as inse- 


WORKSHOP Ili— The Department of Defense Security Program 


Reported By - JOHN J. 


The workshop held on Wednesday, September 23, 1959, 
on Future Planning and Security Policy Under Consideration 
in the Department of Defense was chairmanned by Paul Han- 
sen, Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, Virginia. Mr. 
Hansen prefaced the workshop with these remarks: 


NORTON 





In the normal employee, it doesn't manifest to any 
reat extent, however, it is ever-present and quite often all 
it needs to be triggered is a statement on the part of the su- 
pervisor "there is going to be some changes made around 
here" or “heads are certainly going to roll." 


curity. 


9. We don't like to be bossed. 





There is no divine right of rullers handed down from 
one boss to another. The authority to supervise people is 
not endowed upon the individual but is endowed upon the office 
he holds. We humans con't like to be shoved around--we do 
not like to be told what to do by someone just because he is 


the boss. Ina supervisory situation we can be led but we 


cannot be shoved. 


The employment of the principles which I have outlined 
above, I refer to as peoplemanship. I recognize that this is 
not the only means by which we can gain cooperation and 
support from our employees but I propose that it is in the 
long run the most efficient and the least painful in its execu- 
tion. Other choices that might be considered, for example, 
are force. It is probable that nearly a hundred percent co- 
operation can be gained from employees by the employment 
of force for a short period of time. During this short period 
it is possible that performance levels could remain fairly 
high; however, it should be expected that after a short period 
performance will begin to take a downward curve, as will 
the amount of cooperation gained from the employees. At 
the same time employee discontent, militant unionism, etc. 
will remain at a very high level. The amount of cooperation 
obtained would probably be charted in peaks, showing a high 
peak of cooperation where sufficient force was exerted and 
as time wore off and management diligence waned, the co- 
operation would fall off. This is a costly method of gaining 
cooperation and certainly is not compatible with good em- 
ployee relations. 


On the opposite end of the scale, we find paternalism. 
Here paternalistic management bestows upon the employee 
benefits because they know what is best for the employee. 
Decisions are made for the employee because "father man- 
agement knows best.'' Under the paternalistic system of 
management, here again we find that cooperation can remain 
at a high level for a period of time, but gradually begins to 
fall off as employees become suspicious and finally resent- 
ful of the paternalistic attitude on the part of management 
toward them. As cooperation and performance falls off, mal- 
content gradually begins to rise. What we are saying when 
we say that employing the techniques of peoplemanship is the 
least painful way of dealing in human relations, is that when 
we fail to observe these underlying characteristics of human 
behavior--when we violate these well known principles--we 
are in fact giving rise to distrought, frustrated, angry, re- 
sentful behavior on the part of our employees. And here again, 
we can learn from the psychologist that when we are distraught, 
frustrated, angry and resentful we are uncooperative, we per- 
form poorly, we have accidents. 


- Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, California 


"It is a genuine pleasure for me to have the privilege 
of introducing these men who are to participate in this sem- 
inar on the government's program on industrial security. 
We are fortunate to have such men come from Washington to 
take part in this convention and to discuss their respective 
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responsibilities and programs and its relationship with in- 
dustry. 


The growth of the Society, the success of this conven- 
tion/seminar, so far, and the presence of these men here to 
discuss this subject with us, make me do a little reminiscing. 
The congeniality, the good will, the respect for the other fel- 
low's point of view and problems, and the real desire to work 
together on our mutual problems of safeguarding classified 
defense information and industrial defense, did not always 
exist to the degree that it does today. 


The understanding of our common purpose has grown 
slowly, but with steady progress since 1942. Those of us who 
were handling industrial security during World: War II know 
how inadequately we were prepared. We had no pattern to 
follow; no historical data from which to draw; no standards 
or literature provided; no tried or proven procedures to fol- 
low. Industry, therefore, floundered about with what they re- 
garded as a temporarily monstrous department which they 
fully intended to liquidate at the first opportunity. 


Those of us who were responsible for the security of 
defense facilities were plagued with security directives which 
had been written, in many instances, by young men who had 
worn the uniform but a few months. Because of a lack of 
knowledge and experience, many of these orders and direc- 
tives were arbitrary and lacked intrinsic security value. Mis- 
understandings developed and problems multiplied. The ef- 
ficiency of security suffered, even by the standards of those 
days, and the cost of security to industry and to government 


was exorbitant. 


This sorry attempt, of course, was better than we did 
40-odd years ago, during World War I. Then industrial se- 
curity, as a concept, was really in its infancy and we had only 
the rudiments of the profession dimly perceived. 


The truth about the matter is--we can probably thank 
Joe Stalin for our growth in security awareness and for the 
growing perfections and increasing professionalism of the 
security man. Had he and his successors not ket the chall- 
enge of the growing Red Empire constantly before our eyes, 
industry--and government, too--would have let the security 
function lapse with the end of fighting. But, we have learned 
that although the hand-to-hand conflict has ceased, the So- 
viet aggression has taken on an entirely different aspect and 
is operating ceaselessly to assure our ultimate-defeat and 





defection. 


It is my prayer that we shall not now be fooled by the 
patently affable Khruschev, who comes to us, he says, in 
peace and with an open heart. I can hope--but I remain to be 
convinced. And the semantics of communist talk has done 
little to persuade me even though I am now hearing it from 
the horse's mouth-~or should I say the Bear's mouth? 


Because of the efforts of strong willed public servants 
and leaders in industry, however, we have not wasted these 
years since 1945. They have been years of threats from a- 
broad; years of sedition at home; years of frustration-~in 
one context. In another view, however, they have. been years 
of growing perception, of increasing awareness, of surer 
readiness. And nowhere has this tide run more strongly than 
in the field of the government's program on industrial secur- 
ity. And this remains true, despite a seemingly unrealistic 
series of decisions from the United States Supreme Court. 


The pressures in evolving the program in this vital 
area have been tremendous. Necessity, on one hand, has 
clashed with the fundamental philosophy of free~men on the 
other. The men in the center and at the apex of the pressures 
have been that small band of policy makers in the industrial 
security field within the Department of Defense. To them, I 
believe, we are all indebted. 


Aware of the need; confronted with the realization of 
the practical limits to which they might go; with one flank 





exposed to the attacks of the professional liberals; with 
their center resting on the shifting sands of administration 
policy, politics and public opinion, and with their other flank 
open to seemingly gratuitous opposition of a traditionally 
oriented Supreme Court, they have kept the bark afloat, with 
the flag at the masthead. 


I know we have all been impatient with them at times. I 
believe we all have been unfeeling about them at other times. 
But they have not wilted in their persistence or surrendered 
to their own individual frustrations. They have been tested, 
certainly - and not found wanting in loyalty, perseverance, 
open mindedness or cheerfulness of mien. They have been 
good soldiers. 


Today, we receive them as one of us. We are thankful 
for their presence - and - appreciative of their many invalu- 
able contributions. 


It is, them, with a great deal of satisfaction that I pre- 
sent them to you.'' 


Mr. Hansen then introduced the first speaker, Arthur 
Tyler Port, who stated there were growing pains in the secur- 
ity program as with any other program but that the relation- 
ship between government and industry had been satisfactory. 
He paid tribute to the outgoing and incoming officers of the 
American Society for Industrial Security. Mr. Port reviewed 
the effects of the Greene Case on the Industrial Security Pro- 
gram. No hearing cases had been processed since June 29, 
1959. Mr. Port stressed that the Greene Case did not mean 
that the Industrial Security Program was unauthorized or 
illegal, but only the procedures heretofore employed in hear- 
ings. Everything else in the program remains as it was. He 
indicated, however, that the program could not go torwaid. 
until it was further defined. According to Mr. Port, the 
Greene Case was as interesting in what it didn't say as what 
it did say. Confrontation of witnesses by the accused was, of 
course, one of the primary points. Opinions vary widely on 
what remedial action should be taken and Mr. Port showed 
that the Greene Case will bring many questions to bear on how 
the problem should be solved in order to do what the court 
wanted done. Efficiency may suffer and time be lost before 
the problem is solved. Problems such as witnesses coming 
before a public board -- people who previously patriotically 
volunteered -- may now be unwilling to come forward for 
fear of the limelight or embarrassment. The De partment of 
Defense, of course, is dedicated to doing its best on this 
whole problem. 


Turning to other subjects, Mr. Port stated that the De- 
partment of Defense had been successful in achieving an 
understanding with NASA ona joint security program and is 
now talking with another agency interested in the Industrial 
Security Program. The Department of Defense will shortly 
bring out procedures for NATO contractors inthe U.S. and 
will also edit a supplement to the Industrial Security Manual 
on new badge procedures as well as a revision to the use of 
Certified ‘Mail for Confidential information. Mr. Port 
stressed the budgetary problem on the use of First Class 
Mail. Under consideration at the present time is the use of 
Railway Express to transmit Classified material by air. New 
254's are under consideration and sample forms soliciting 
comments have been distributed to appropriate organizations. 
DD Forms 48, 48-1 and 49 are now being reviewed by DOD. 
The Industrial Security Management Course at Fort Holabird 
has been revamped. Port said that a set of standard criteria 
for the NATO countries is under consideration in order to 
have uniform security regulations for all of our allies in- 
volved in the production and development of weapons. 





Francis X. Plant, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the Army, Washington D.C., was 
introduced. Mr. Plant indicated his pleasure at meeting with 
people with the same interest as he in Industrial Security. As 
Special Assistant for Personnel Security in the Army, Mr. 
Plant indicated he saw little of the day-to-day operation of 
contractor's operations but that he was always readily avail- 
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able to solve problems. Plant stressed that contractors 
should not let the details of the Industrial Security Program 
blind them to the real purpose of the program, which is to 
combat the incursions of Societ espionage. 
was in the front line as well as the FBI, ONI, OSI, or any 

other government investigative agency. Courts and other 
critics did not make the administration of the Industrial 
Security Program any easier. The outlook, however, can be 
improved by looking at the long-range purpose of what secur- 
ity is supposed to combat. Plant stated that the Soviets have 
engaged in espionage since 1919 and that the scope of this 
espionage is limitless, running the gamut from unclassified 
and seemingly insignificant details to the highest category of 
classified information. Mr. Plant cited numerous examples 
from his personal experience of how espionage agents oper~ 
ate and he pointed out that there were as many native born 
Soviet espionage agents as there were Russian agents. Mr. 
Plant closed his remarks by urging the audience not to be- 
come complacent and to remember what our program is desig- 


nated to combat. 


John J. Grady, Deputy to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, was next introduced. Mr. Grady stated that the 
rock of all security was personnel security and that all the 
rest of the security requirements, such as guards, locks, 
fences, lights, were trimming; that the health of our per- 
sonnel security program reflects on the rest of security. Mr. 
Grady stated that security has just come of age. He traced 
the development of the program from the first Loyalty pro- 
gram introduced in 1947 to the present Industrial Security 
Program initiated in 1953. 


By 1956, 10,000,000 Americans has been reviewed by 
security agencies. The Coulter Decision of 1956 found the 
security coverage of all civilians in government to be illegal. 
Approximately 20%are now covered by security investigations, 
or 120,000 people. Mr. Grady stated that the risk factors 
should be always kept in mind, and that security coverage will 
probably never be extended to 100% and in fact he hazarded a 
guess that coverage would actually be reduced in the future. 
Additional safeguards will be built in for the protection of 
individuals. He stated that the Department of the Air Force 
and the Government would find a way to solve the confronta- 
tion problem (Greene Case) and that even in some cases ad- 
verse information would have to be disregarded. Mr. Grady 
added a sobering note when he stated that whether or not we 
agree with the present climate in which the Industrial Secur- 
ity Program finds itself, it is there, and the Air Force is 
planning for the future with this in mind. Mr. Grady added 
we should also look at our company security program and not 
request clearances where they are not needed. He stated that 
there will probably be an attempt to get the security clearance 
issue into F ederal Court and that a company should not get it- 
self into a position where an individual can maintain that he 
was deprived of a clearance which he didn't need. Again ona 
sober note, Mr. Grady stated the security program cannot 
stand any more blows, and that therefore each contractor's 
individual security program should be carefully reviewed, 
and that tact, imagination and good judgement are essential. 
He concluded his remarks stating that industrial security is 
a vital part of the overall security program of the United 
States and its function is to see that Soviet successes of the 
past do not occur here. 


The second workshop, on September 23, was entitled 
''Department of Defense Industrial Security Program."' In- 
dividuals participating in the program were: 


Department of Defense 
Office of Personnel 
Policy 

U.S. Navy 

U.S. Air Force 

U. S. Air Force 
Atomic Energy 
Commission 


Robert L. Applegate 


Captain G. L. Heap 

A. Gordon Patton 
Colonel Earle S. Haworth 
James R. Yore 


Industrial Security - 





National Ae ronautical 
& Space Agency 


Robert F. Bell 


Gil Davis Department of Defense 
Office of Personnel 
Policy 

Louis Brinkman U.S. Navy 


The John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Mitre Corporation 
Lesington, Mass. 
Philco Corporation 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Alfred P. Ashton 


Lawrence J, Romano 


Joseph M. Transue 


Mr. Transue led the panel by initiating a discussion of 
Confidential. He questioned whether Confidential was a stop- 
gap title for information not up to the level of Secret but not 
just paper either. He stated that reducing the mailing safe- 
guards for Confidential actually downgrades it, that the Es- 
pionage Stamp should be required on every document. He also { 
stated the retention of matter for 10 years is unrealistic since 
the Statute of Limitations runs for 7 years. Storage require- 
ments should, therefore, be dropped to 7 years. He further 
stated that better accountability should be required for Confi- 
dential information, that the Government should get into 
company granted Confidential clearances, and he also re- 
viewed Paragraphs 5J & K of the Industrial Security Manual. 


Mr. Applegate, in replying to the points raised by Mr. 
Transue, stated that Confidential comprises 80%of classified 
information in the Department of Defense. Security problems 
in the handling of Confidential should not be confused with 
administrative problems. He added that 90%of handling 
problems with Confidential were administrative, while 10% 
were security. Even if the Confidential classification were 
eliminated, about 80% now classified Confidential would be- 
come Secret, thus creating a terrific administrative problem 
to the contractors, and a problem to the Department of Defense 
on processing clearances for Secret. Applegate explained that 
the experience of the Department of Defense when the Re- 
stricted category was eliminated was that 80%of what was 
Restricted becam= Confidential. Applegate further pointed 
gut that NATO and our other allies use DOD classifications 
and that elimination of Confidential would cause a problem. 
He stated Confidential is needed primarily because of ad- 
ministrative and financial reasons. 


After Mr. Applegate's remarks, Daviel King of 
Sylvania Products, Mountain View, California, (from the 
floor) supported Mr. Transue's statement on a stricter in- 
terpretation of Confidential. He cited the example of 
material that had been treated as Unclassified by a con- 
tractor during the research and development stage which 
was later upgraded to Confidential as a result of a DD-254 
after a contract was obtained with a military service. Mr. 
King stated that this created problems so far as account- 
ability for information which had been treated as Unclassi- 
fied but which was later classified. 


Mr. Applegate countered by stating the contractor 
should go to his appropriate Department of Defense Con- 
tracting Officer for relief in such a case. 


Lawrence J. Romano brought up the problem of visits 
in connection with prime contracts. He proposed that a 
change be initiated in Paragraph 28A of the Manual, better 
known as Category 1 class of visits, to have associate con- 
tractors on a prime contract be treated in the same way 
that Category 1 now handles relationships between prime 
contractors and subcontractors. Up to now, he stated, 
visits by associate contractors have been treated as Cate- 
gory 4 visits, that is, visitors who have no contractual re- 
lationship between one another.. Mr. Romano also indicated 
that probably there should be a change in the Category 4+ 
type of visits as well as Category 2. 
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Gil Davis, speaking for the Department of Defense, 
stated that Mr. Romano's problem primarily arose in the 
Air Force procurement typé of contract, and that the Air 
Force is now contemplating just such a change as suggested 
by Romano. 


James Davis of the General Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, and Chairman of the American Society for In- 
dustrial Security Committee on Safeguarding Classified in- 
formation, (from the floor) suggested that contractors pre- 
sent submit such problems to his committee so that the 
Society could establish a position on visits such as Mr. 
Romano brought up. 


Alfred Ashton discussed the subject of clearances. 
He stated that in some instances in his organization, clear- 
ances had been revoked without any notification to the con- 
tractor's security department resulting in subsequent 
embarrassment. Mr. Ashton stated that the consultant 
section of the Manual (Section VII) does not provide for 
sufficient coverage. He said that in each contract where 
an employee or professor is a consultant, the individual 
concerned is required to execute a new PSQ and be finger- 
printed. He also reviewed the subject of transfer of clear- 
ances to other subcontractors when an employee is still 
employed by Contractor A and is consultant to Contractor B. 
He advanced the argument that existent clearances should 
be reaffirmed for consultants at other plants. He stressed 
that procedures should also be written to cover an individual 
working at a multi-facility organization, and he also 
suggested that a form for National Agency check be incorp- 
orated on the PSQ form (DD-‘8) itself as a cutout. Ashton 
also advocated more uniformity and consistency between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense. 


Gordon Patton, attached to Headquarters, USAF, stated 
that the Government is aware of Ashton's problems. He did 
indicate, however, most of Ashton's problems were adminis- 
trative and not security per se. Mr. Patton indicated he 
would review the problems with Ashton on a quid pro quo ba- 
sis. The results will be forwarded through Air Force chan- 
nels to the Office of Personnel Security Policy, Department 
of Defense. Patton, in covering the subject of consultants 
raised by Ashton, stated the original paragraphs in the Man- 
ual on consultants were prepared to give individuals a clear- 
ance when they never take classified information from the 
premises of the organization which hired them for their ser- 
vices. He stated this original philosophy should be borne in 
mind when commenting on consulting problems. 


James Yore of the Atomic Energy Commis sion, in re- 
plying to Mr. Ashton, stated it would make the Government's 
position much easier on clearances if the contractor would 
analyze if clearances were really necessary to fulfill the 
security requirements of their contracts. He also pointed 
out that if contractors screened their employees in regard 
to character and habits and made adequate pre-employment 
checks, it would make the Government's job much easier in 
granting clearances. He emphasized, however, that contrac~- 
tors should not investigate employees on loyalty grounds. 

He indicated that the Atomic Energy Commission has a cen- 
tral index of all clearance action. 


Leroy Barnard of Lockheed Aircraft Service, New York, 
(from the floor) stated he was running into a stone wall with 
the Government in requesting police checks for Confidential 
clearances. 


Mr. Ashton amplified Barnard's remarks by saying 
that police officials he talked to agreed employees should be 
checked for arrest records before granting Confidential 
clearances, but stated they were prevented from doing so 
either by directive or by municipal or state law. 


Victor Scodius of the Burroughs Corporation, Paoli, 
Pennsylvania, (from the floor) stated there are five organ- 
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izations in the Government now granting clearances and 
raised the question as to why one central agency could not 
grant clearances. 


Mr. Yore replied to Scodius by stating that a distinc- 
tion must be raised between AEC programs and DOD pro- 
grams in that the AEC programs are founded on the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1957 and, therefore, was mandatory on both 
the AEC and the contractors concerned. 


Mr. Applegate, speaking for DOD, also answered 
Scodius by stating the coordination of all Government agen- 
cies on security clearances is a terrific operation. Reply- 
ing to Mr. Barnard's point on why the Government did not 
asSist in getting police records for contractors, he quoted 
the Industrial Security Manual on what is the basis for 4 
Confidential clearance stating that this is the bare minimum 
for a contractor on granting a clearance. He noted that if a 
man's private life ig to be investigated it is the job of the 
Government. If the contractor, however, wanted to perform 
this type of investigation it was the contractor's prerogative. 


Mr. Roy Webb of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation's 
Missiles and Space Division, Santa Cruz, stated (from the 
floor) it was possible for the FBI to check finger print cards 
through their identification department. If the FBI could 
search every fingerprint card submitted on drunks arrested, 
and on truck drivers and chauffers,.then they could assist 
contractors screening for Confidential clearances. 


Wesley Reynolds, of the National Security Agency, 
(from the floor) answered Mr. Scodius, stating there is no 
way of eliminating submission to the Government to evaluate 
whether a person should get a clearance. 


Mr. A. Tyler Port (from the floor) rose to counter sev- 
eral points. Answering Mr. Scodius first, he quoted some 
basic principles. The Government does not release informa- 
tion about an individual into the public domain. He stated the 
contractor does not know why a clearance is revoked and is 
not entitled to this information. This is, and has been, exe- 
cutive branch policy. 


Mr. Port then answered Mr. Transue stating the De- 
partment of Defense did not act as an independent agency in 
making the decision in the mailing of Confidential information. 
This decision was made rather as a result of an executive 
order because post office channels were found to be as se- 
cure for Certified Mail as for Registered Mail. 


M. A. Zehr, of Packard-Bell, Woodland Hills, Califor- 
nia (from the floor) raised the subject of the Department of 
Defense not even recognizing their own clearances. He stat- 
ed that if a government employee enters industry, his govern- 
ment clearance is not good and must be completely reproces- 
sed. 


Gil Davis answered Mr. Zehr by stating he realized 
the point raised was a good one, but that the files on clear- 
ances of DOD employees and DOD contractors were separate. 
He stated the problem is under study, but though the present 
system be cumbersome, it is still cheaper and quicker than 
transferring clearances between DOD and DOD contractors. 


George Higgins, of Convair, San Diego, California, 
(from the floor) raised the problem of constant reissue of 
letters of consent by a cognizant agency to contractor em- 
ployees transferred between multi-facility plants. He indi- 
catei this generated a heavy clerical load on both the con- 
tractor and the cognizant agency. 


John Baker, of Aerojet General, Azusa, California, 
(from the floor) echoed Mr. Higgin's point by asking why 
letters of consent could not be issued in the name of a cor- 
poration rather than in the name of one facility of a corpora- 
tion. 








Mr. Gil Davis answered Higgins stating the problem he 
raised was under study. Davis answered Baker by stating 
that the theory of clearance for the entire Indust rial Secur- 
ity Program was developed on a facility basis not a corpor- 


ate basis. 


Mr. Transue again raised the problem of the espion- 
age stamp and maintenance of records for 10 years. 


Gil Davis stated that the 10 year storage recommenda? 
tion came from the F BI and that the use of the espionage 
stamp is notice to an individual that the information in his 
possession is subject to the provisions of the espionage law. 


WORKSHOP IV— Advanced Technologies for Security Indoctrination 


Dr. 


Today the problem of Industrial Security-- including 
both military and industrial programs--is of vital import~- 
ance to our national defense and production capability. 


International threats to our national security have re- 
quired the establishment of an extensive military security 
program to protect the property, interests, and developments 
of our country. A corollary development is the establishment 
within major industrial corporations of extensive plant se- 
curity programs. Both classes of programs are interdepend- 
ent in that they are designed to both protect our means to 
produce superior products and to insure that our defense de- 
velopments are not made available to our enemies. 


Some objectives of our national military security pro- 
gram are: (1) to gain lead time by withholding advance tech- 
nological data from our enemies, (2) to prevent enemy devel- 
opment of countermeasures, and (3) to prevent sabotage of 
vital facilities. The true test of military security is its ef- 
fectiveness in achieving these objectives. If it fails in this 
regard, then it becomes a senseless restriction of our nor- 
mal management and production procedures. 


An equally important security consideration is nation- 
al industrial plant security programs. These programs may 
or may not involve military security participation, depend- 
ing on the production goals involved. Here the considerations 
are: (1) protection of product developments and proprietory 
rights, (2) economic factors (investments) leading to effici- 
ent production in terms of plant and personnel protection, 

(3) the preparation of facilities prior to the need for defense 
production, (4) the satisfying of in-plant security require- 
ments in order to establish a competitive position to obtain 
a defense contract. 


The protection and processing of classified materials, 
and the establishment of an efficient plant security program 
depend primarily upon the attitude of the individual. His 
attitude toward the security program (whether military, in- 
dustrial, or a combination of both) is the ultimate measure 
defining the success of the program. This applies to each 
individual, whether he be part of management, the security 
force, or the technical staff. 





In discussing the problems of military and industrial 
security with several responsible authorities, it was stated 
in all cases that the most difficult problem was that of effec- 


tive communication. Such questions as these were asked: 
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Mr. Romano stated that his cognizant agency was co- 
operative in transferring letters of consent (commenting on 
Mr. Higgins' and Mr. Baker's point.) 


Mr. Ashton commented that the definition of classified 
information as used in executive orders varies (and enlarges) 
on the definition of classified information used in the Indus- 
trial Security Manual. 


At the conclusion of the panel, Mr. Davis explained to 
interested persons present, the forthcoming Change No. 4 in 
the Industrial Security Manual was now in the Government 
Printing Office. 


Corrigan & Associates, Los Angeles, California 


"How can one effectively establish a true sense of personal 
concern with security problems by each participant?" "How 
can one eliminate or remove the negative feelings of many 
employees that security requirements are mostly inconven- 
iences restricting their ability to work?"' "How can each in= 
dividual's attitude be developed to insure a continued active 
realization of security needs, and, the acceptance of their 


security responsibilities based on these needs?" 
A proposed solution to these problems is a re-evalua- 


tion of the goals of security orientation and training; and, 
the methods of communication and instruction em ployed in 








affecting these goals. 


To begin, I would state that the key to a successful 
security program (military or industrial) is the individual 
participant-~his attitudes, his knowledge, and his perform- 
ance based on these factors. 





The establishment of a program for the purpose of 
orienting or training personnel in security concepts and 
skills must be directed specifically to the develo pment of de- 
fined attitudes for the individual. 


The real problem in creating positive security attitudes 
is two-fold: (a) presenting the concepts to be learned in an 
ordered, meaningful manner; and (b) convincing employees 
of the value of the training measures and procedures. Once 
information has been given to the individual, still further 
education is necessary to make sure that he believes as well 
as knows that certain practicies are dangerous to himself 





and others. 


In reality, since only the maladjusted individual is likely to 
hurt himself voluntarily, it is a function of the degree of 
meaningfulness and awareness derived from an orientation 

or training program which will determine his ultimate per- 
formance. These two factors define one's attitude. They are, 
in turn, determined by (1) what he knows of safe and unsafe 
practices, (2) how important he thinks it is to follow his 
knowledge on the subject, and (3) if he remembers the impli- 
cations of security violations and the appropriate safe prac- 
tices to be followed. 


It may be said: "What you say is fine! However, what 
techniques of instruction and/or communication are you go- 
ing to use to establish the desired attitudes and skill levels 


in all individuals concerned; how can you determine that 
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these goals have been accomplished; and, how are you able 
to measure and relate the instructional process to perform- 
ance on the job--such as security violations in the protection 
of classified materials, security surveillance by members of 
the security force, or, damage to plant facilities?" 


This morning I will briefly discuss two advanced con- 
cepts of communication and instruction which znay resolve 
several of the points mentioned. These are, respectively, 

(1) automated teaching methods, and (2) subliminal communi- 
cation techniques. 


AUTOMATED TEACHING METHODS 





The term Automated Teaching refers to a new method 
of teaching and learning which is specifically geared to an 
individual's learning capabilities. It involves the use of new 
concepts in preparing training and orientation materials; in 
new methods in presenting this material using automated 
teaching machines; and, in significant advances in establish- 
ing that EACH INDIVIDUAL has mastered the subject matter 
that he is directed to learn. 





The key points in which automated teaching methods 
differ from conventional teaching methods are: (1) the indi- 
vidual is required to be continuously active in the learning 
process, (2) the individual progresses step-by-step in the 
learning task, proceeding only at a rate consistent with his 
demonstrated understanding, (3) the individual cannot pro- 
ceed to more difficult material or different subjects until he 
has completely mastered all sequential steps required for 
complete comprehension and application, and (4) at every 
step in the learning process he is given immediate know- 
ledge of results informing him whether he is correct or in- 
correct--and the reasons why. 





In summary, the complete emphasis of this teaching 
method is on the INDIVIDUAL student. The primary concern 
is the development of each individual in terms of HIS capa- 
city--but, moving only as fast as he is able to comprehend 
the material presented. Point No. l, therefore, is individual 
control and supervision. 





The second major concern of these teaching principles 
is the method by which each individual is taught. As stated, 
the emphasis is on successive understanding of each step in 
the material to be learned before the individual goes forward 
in that lesson. This means that errors in understanding or 
application are corrected immediately as each step is taken. 
To accomplish this, it is necessary to prepare subject mater- 
ials in a form represented by many, many individual steps 
leading up to complete understanding of a particular lesson, 
idea, or concept. 





Thus the materials to be learned are initially broken 
down into many separate steps. The progression of these 
steps and the information contained in them is carefully plan- 
ned and written according to special rules. Point 2, then, is 
careful programming of subject material. 


The third point is the method of communicating the de- 
sired information. This is accomplished using automated 
TEACHING MACHINES. Teaching machines can be defined 
as electro-mechanical devices which present a sequence of 
problem materials to an individual, require that he respond 
to these materials, and provide him with knowledge of re- 
sults. 


The words "teaching machines" may conjure up in your 
minds grim pictures of complex electronic "brains" or com=- 
puters with many wires leading to an individual's body, the 
pulsating of lights, the background hum of electrical equip- 
ment, and the individual staring into space as if hypnotized 
as the machine "pours" knowledge into him. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 


Teaching machines are not products of science fiction 
writers, but in fact are the developments of qualified psychol- 
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ogists working over the past 75 years. The student is not 
"wired" into the machine, but is actively operating the ma- 
chine in a manner comparable with using a typewriter or a 
Similar device. Teaching machines are not complex, but 
are especially simple in design and operation. They are not 
massive in size, but may be about the size of a c onventional 
typewriter. They are not vastly expensive machines, but are 
in the price range of a good typewriter or tape recorder. 


"How do these machines operate to teach an individual?" 
This is a most important question. Tobegin with, the teach- 
ing machine is modeled after the tutor rather than the lectur- 
er. The tutoring method of teaching has been found to be the 
most successful in conventional education. The lecture situ- 
ation is used primarily because of the realistic inability to 
teach each student separately. Tape recorded lectures, 
closed circuit television, and motion pictures are but a few 
attempts to automate the lecture situation. In each case the 
student plays a pagsive role. The fact that the student, in 
a lecture situation neither is required nor is able, to respond 
to each point as it is presented means that neither the lectur- 
er, nor, for that matter, the student, has any pos itive way to 
measure progressive understanding. This is because the lec- 
ture. situation is a one-way communication system. Compare 
this conventional method with automated teaching methods in 
which the student is continuously active in the learning situ- 
ation. 


The student and the teaching machine "instructor" work 
asateam. The "instructor" presents a question or statement 
to the student; the student examines the information and de- 
cides on an answer. He tells the ‘‘instructor!' his answer by 
writing it down in an allotted space on the machine, or he may 
select the most appropriate answer from a series of multiple 
choices presented with the statement or question. The mac’ 
chine "instructor" compares the student's answer with the 
correct one, The "instructor" informs the student he is 
right or wrong and records his error. In the multiple choice 
answers, the "instructor" not only tells the student he is 
wrong but proceeds to tell him why he is wrong or right and 
redirects him back to the original statement, or proceeds to 
the next step. 


The teaching méchine "instructor" acts as a tutor cap- 
able of infinite patience and completely without bias in the 
instructional process. Thus, the teaching "instructor" is 
able to present specific information to the student; examine 
the student on each piece of information as it is presented; 
correct the student's errors immediately; give additional 
explanation on points where the student has erred; verify the 
correctness of an answer when it is correct; proceed to the 
next point when the student has mastered the preceding point; 
and, keep detailed records of the progress of each student 
during all phases in the training or orientation program. 


What are the applications of automated teaching methods 
and teaching machines to security indoctrination and training 
programs? The use of automated teaching machines using 
specially prepared materials can solve several important 
problems associated with both military and industrial secur- 
ity training programs. 








In the first place, the opinion of many authorities is 
that the lack of consistent requirements for security orien- 
tation and training between and within industries leads to 
most of the security violations encountered. The lack of 
specific directives for security orientation and training which 
are applicable for all facilities leads to inefficient and inef- 
fective orientation and training. Using automated teaching 
methods, it is possible to establish standard methods in the 
dissemination of military security principles using standard- 
ized instructional materials. As such quality control of the 
instructional process is achieved for national military se- 
curity orientation and training. Similar materials and methods 
also can be used to establish specific training programs with- 
in each industrial plant security program based on the direc- 
tives of the specific corporation. 











A second problem discussed is the lack of knowledge of 
the effectiveness of military security orientation--plus the 
lack of entusiasm of individual participants for security re- 
quirements. The use of automated teaching methods provides 
objective measures of the comprehension of security mater- 
ials according to pre~established standards. Each individual 
must proceed until he successfully completes his security 
orientation and training as determined by the pre-established 
standards. 


A third factor discussed by authorities is the inability 
to specifically relate military security orientation programs 
to performance on the job--that is, the determination of the 
causes for classes of security violations. The use of auto- 
mated teaching methods can provide for the first time not 
only the assurance of uniform understanding by all individuals 
of defined security principles, but also direct methods for e- 
valuating measures of on-the-job performance with the defin- 
ed security and orientation program. 








Each teaching machine results in an IBM card upon 
which is recorded the complete record of an individual's 
performance during the training period. The types of errors 
made during the training period. The types of errors made 
during sequential learning phases and their correction are 
automatically recorded. Using this inexpensive scoring sys- 
tem, it is possible to relate performance measures of indi- 
viduals and groups in terms of methods of security orienta- 
tion and training employed, and, types of errors made in the 
individual's learning period. What is provided is a closed 
loop between the individual, the security training program, 
and the individual's performance on the job. 








Compiling standard records of all individuals from de- 
fined facilities at one central analysis unti may provide the 
method for determining the reasons for kinds of violations 
committed and the solutions for resolving these problems. 


In summary, the use of automated teaching methods 
for national security orientation and training provides both 
for military and industrial programs the following for each 
individual: 


(1) Common standards in establishing specified 
levels of comprehension of security principles 
and their intended applications. 


(2) Common standards, or, quality control in the 
preparation of security orientation and training 
materials to be taught and learned. 





(3) Common methods for measuring and evaluating 
levels of proficiency in the comprehension and 
application of security principles--both initial- 
ly and for periodic checks. 


(4) Common methods for determining the bases for 
security violations, safety infractions, etc., bas- 
ed on standard scoring and recording techniques 
of individual records. 


I have prepared a sample training course demonstrat~- 
ing one phase of military security orientation and training. 
This sample program, which is used with the multiple-choice 
teaching machine is aimed at instructing the individual in the 
meaning of security to himself and others. I will be glad for 
your to run through this sample program following this meet- 


ing. 


SUBLIMINAL COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 





The second advanced technology which I will discuss 
briefly as a means of increasing the efficiency of the instruc- 
tional process is SUBLIMINAL COMMUNICATION. This me- 
dium of communication has been a controversial topic of 
national proportion during the last two years. Extraordinary 
claims have been made for these techniques by the national 





press--namely that subliminal communication has the power 
to magically coerce individuals to react in a specified manner 


without their control or volition. The implications of these 
claims resulted in the tag of "brainwashing." Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 


The term subliminal means below (sub) the threshold 
(limen) of awareness. Subliminal communication refers to 
the process whereby visual and/or auditory information is 
transmitted at such minimum levels of intensity and/or dura- 
tion that individuals are not aware consciously of exposure-- 
but to which they respond selectively. This can be accom- 
plished at present in motion pictures, television, radio, audio- 
communication systems and point-of-display devices. 


In discussing subliminal communication we are dis- 
cussing a medium of communication like those which are al- 
ready known. The great difference is the discovery that we 
can react at levels of visual and auditory sensitivity which 
we had previously not considered possible. Material is pre- 
sented at intensities and/or durations of exposure at the 
lower end of the continuum of communication. 





The individual respons to subliminal information in 
exactly the same manner as he does to visual information 
above the threshold of conscious awareness. He responds in 
a controlled, purposive manner. The individual is, as with 
all other forms of communication, responding in terms of his 
He is his own "'censor''=-for 





prevailing likes and dislikes. 
subliminal and. supra-liminal material alike. 





The Subliminal Communication is in its early phases of 
development as a complete technology. What is specifically 
new and unique, however, is the development of practical tech- 
niques for group stimulation as presented by the Precon Pro- 
cess and Equipment Corporation, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


As far back as 80 years ago, studies of subliminal com- 
munication in vision and audition, and other senses, were re- 
ported in scientific journals. In the last two years, several 
comprehensive reviews of experimental literature on sublim- 
inal perception have been published. The consensus of exper- 
imental results and professional expert opinion is that sub=- 
liminal communication can influence behavior. 











Numerous experiments are reported which show es- 
sentially the same results; namely, that even when indivi- 
duals have zero confidence in their judgements they can dis- 
criminate between subliminal stimuli reliably (though not per- 
fectly). It was shown that in all cases the reliability of the 
subject's judgement increases directly with the inténsity of 
the stimulus. 


From the point of view of security training and/or ori= 
entation, the important point is whether subliminal communi- 
cation can produce any but the most simple modification in 
behavior. A widely discussed survey from the University of 
Michigan reports that "evidence suggests that subjects may 
either (a) 'learn' certain subliminally presented stimuli, or 
(b) make use of subliminal reinforcers or cues, either to 
learn or to strengthen a previously learned response." 





Other data presented have shown that certain "psycho= 
logical states" such as need, value, conflict, and defense pro- 
duce significant influence on thresholds of conscious aware- 
ness. Thus one can be motivated to respond differentl, bas- 
ed on the emotional implication or meaningfulness of the sub- 





liminal information presented. 


Time does not permit a detailed discussion of research 
carried out nor the results of these experiments. A detailed 
discussion is available for those who would request it. (An 
address given at the Governor's Industrial Safety Conference, 
February 4 and 5, 1959, at the Biltmere Hotel, Los Angeles). 


Research results with visual and auditory subliminal 
communication have shown that individuals learn new asso- 
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ciations at subliminal levels of awareness; that subliminal 
cues can be used to strengthen a previously learned res~ 
ponse; and, that individualsecan be motivated to respond se=- 
lectively based on the meaningfulness of the subliminal in- 


formation. 


Subliminal cues can be used to provide subtle direc 
tions and points of emphasis to derive or select methods of 
approach for problem solving, or to integrate more firmly a 
training principle. More efficient perception of the "things" 
to be learned; and, greater motivatignal impact for learning 
and application can be stimulated by subliminal cues. 











The importance of subliminal communications as an ap~ 
plied too] in security training and orientation programs is 
that it can serve in the following ways: (1) to assist in the in- 
itial establishment of selected training concepts or principles, 
(2) through motivational impact, to help the worker to realize, 
believe in, and be convinced of the implications of defined 
training principles, and (3) to remind and reinforce on=the- 
job the motivation to use the training concepts already learn- 
ed and applied. Although in its early phases of development 
this mediam of communication warrants research support 
to test its effectiveness in security programs. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize my address today I would like to make 


the following recommendations. 


WORKSHOP V— Development of Security Education 


Security Education—A New Factor in Business 


CHARLES C. FRANCOM 
Systems Development Corporation 
Santa Monica, California 


Although we are in the era of the professional manager, 
our security programs have rarely been started with Security 
Education personnel as a part of the staff. 


The recent surges in private and military research 
programs, and the great need for technical personnel has 
launched industry into concepts and requirements that 
necessitate, complete and new evaluations of administration. 
Security Education is being recognized as one of those fields 


which industry should evaluate. 


Today we can look in any direction and see the emer=- 
gence of teams of laborers and professionals who are gath- 
ered to perform needed functions. Those employees that 
have not emerged in environments conducive to growth, have 
not ana will not develop the kinds of skills that are needed 


today. 


More and more, industry is relying on these teams; 
MIXED TEAMS, in which we, of security, must help main- 
tain a sense of personal worth. A major task of the 
security education officer is to see that semi~negative type 
security requirements are effectively interpreted and pre- 
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” 


(1) A re-evaluation of the methods of instruction and 
orientation as presently used in Military and In- 
dustrial programs should be performed. 


(2) A re-evaluation of the methods of preparing and 
presenting security information should be per- 
formed with the goal being to develop more spe- 
cifically positive security attitudes both for 
military security and in-plant industrial programs. 


(3) There should be a basic switch in emphasis in 
security orientation directed primarily to the 
concept of self implication versus only group 
implication for security responsibilities. 


(4) The use of automated teaching methods as a 
method for individual instruction should be thor - 
oughly investigated and tried as a more mean- 
ingful afid efficient method of instruction. The 
use of automated teaching machines should be 
incorporated as the means of communication and 
instruction on a research basis of sufficient mag- 
nitude to establish their effectiveness in provid- 
ing common standards in the dissemination of 
and comprehension of security information. 


(5) Subliminal communication technique should be 
thoroughly investigated and tried as a means of 
heightening the effect of personal implications in 
the comprehension and application of security 
principles and skills. 


sented to these teams ina positive and reasonable atmos- 


phere. 


I say semi-negative because the business of security 
is subject to public scrutiny and legal review, and is in- 
tended to cover all conceivable cases. It's when people 
don't know where they stand or are fearful of criticism for 
having omitted a protective clause that they seek the pro- 
tection of obtuse verbage. 


When a security program mects the GOALS OF PER- 
SONAL SATISFACTION I consider it to be meeting its 
needs. Where decisions are based upon principle there is 
generally a readiness to assume individual responsibilities. 
There is also self management into an esteem for one's 
self, his job and his company. 


Like the scientist, the welder, or the secretary, the 
security officer must look critically at his job and ask 
himself: 


Where are we going? and, of what use can we be? 
So, where do we actually start? Inthe case of classi- 
fied contracts the security officer should have cognizance 

of practically everything that a company does in the perfor- 
mance of the contract. You may not exercise any respon 
sibility, but I feel that cognizance is a must. 


The requirements of Federal Regulation and Statute 
must be coupled with a company philosophy in order that a 
communication system can be established. 








Before I discuss; any criteria let's take a different 


look at our security program. 


We all operate under some type of a security sys- 
tem. So let me ask you a few negative questions: 


1. Do your written instructions conflict with any 


unwritten practice? 


2. Are your communications evaluated ona 
p-riodic basis? 


3. Does excessive communication procedures 
break down your system? 


4. Are all of your operations committed to 
paper? 


5. Is each page of communication lost in Scope- 
Policy-Purpose-Authority-Definition and 
Applicability? 


6. Are your materials written ina "Legal-ese" 
style? 


7. Do related instructions habitually cross ref- 
erence each other or will each issue stand by 


itself? 


There are others I could ask but I think you grasp 


my points. 


What we often forget is, people must use our efforts 
as a basis for performance! Therefore, I ask that you 
consider working and training yourselves to deal in ideas 
and not in systems. The real masters in security 
EXPRESS, not IMPRESS. Remember, we are still a SER- 
VICE, and when we can't render a service, we can't justi- 


fy our existence. 


How many of us - and be frank with yourself - could 
honestly say that the slogan of the Roman market place 
doesn't apply in his office - "CAVEAT EMPTOR - let the 


buyer beware." 


In the final analysis it's the company employee who 
is the real boss. When he understands his responsibilities 
we can be assured that we have performed ours. 


My feelings here today could best be summarized by 
saying LET'S POPULARIZE SECURITY =- goodness knows 
that many of us could stand it. But we will always have 
sneers and quite often by eminent professional minds, and 
in each case you'll find someone who remembers security 
as a source of interpretations that were often hidden be- 
hind a manual. And I say even though we must at times 
and of necessity take such a stand we can always offer the 
courtesy of why it is like this, the philosophy behind it, and 
the limitations encountered. And even when we can't come 
up with a new friend - he'll know that it isn't a decision de- 


signed for him alone! 


It would also be appropriate to discuss the merits of 
attitude vs. security, but I won't. 


What, then, is the criteria for a Security Education 


program? 


I will of necessity continue today in generalizations, 
since time will not permit me to deal in specifics. ; 


The problems of planning, coordination and promotion 
as a responsibility of the Security Education officer comes 
under one of two strategies: cooperation because someone 
is sold on a program, or cooperation because it is wise to 


do so. 





In a new program seek the favorable lines of attack 
and concentrate on them. As you build it is easier to go in- 
to the more difficult areas of operation. Remember that it 
is easier to sell tangible ideas than abstract ideas. 


It is considered good practice to collect all the rela- 
tive materials from outside sources that you can lay your 
hands on. The by~product of this technique is a self- 
appraisal which usually leads to improvement. 


When you are concerned with compilations of facts, 
materials, etc., enlist the participation of all representa- 
tive departments concerned. They are best qualified to 
judge in their areas and a democratic process clears the 
way for later rapport. 


I must mention, though, the 3 obstacles in this type 
of participation: 


1. Reluctance or inability of the operating division 
to make anyone available. 


2. Difficulty of keeping them on your project be- 
cause of competing work, and 


3. The general lack of training in the security field. 


In each operating group and in each security office 
there is always 


In each operating group and in each security office 
there always seems to be a substantial body of unrecorded 
practices. If this is true, about the only advantage I can 
see in it is that it allows for direct system surveys. If it 
is important, it should be issued. 


Another good approach is to collect all the evidence 
of confused practices or inadequate instructions -you can 
find. 


Then, of course, comes the screening, grouping, 


approval and adoption techniques. 


Materials in the mill and awaiting approval are NOT 
lifeless; they represent the personal feelings of those per- 
sons you are trying to assist and an effective system will 
recognize these human elements. Approval of your commun=- 
ications means agreement of interests. 


In any pursuit or organizational goals a division of 
labor is necessary. Major objectives must be diviable by 
operating units. I say this because individuals, while loval 
to the company, still exhibit a primary sense of loyalty to 
the unit of which they are a part. 


If you are to make your instructions work, they must 
be capable of being followed. Basic principles change 
slowly but over=detailed communications become obsolete 
almost upon issue. There is a balance to be found and how 
this is done varies with the number of persons doing it. I 
am not here to discuss how to conduct a security education 
program but rather to review those points considered of 
most interest in making your program effective. 


Before new methods are installed on any widespread 
basis, give some thought to testing them ona select group 
or ona trial basis. Under this procedure you could get 
much constructive criticism and greater individual partici- 
pation because the individual knows you need and want his 


comments. 


Even when we find we can standardize a procedure, 
variances will be found in practice. This will usually be 
due to differences in people. 


If our communications and materials are of sufficient 
significance to warrant publication at all, they should also 
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warrant enforcement. When disregard is permitted, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to prepare and issue future in- 
formation. 


Eventually we all arrive at the point where the perfect 
program seems to sag. Regardless of explanations and dir- 
ections, responsible personnel still neglect keeping their 
communications current. Whether or not you prefer a check 
system resolves itself to company practice. 


INSTALLATION TRAINING 





Resistance to change is natural, for we are all crea= 
tures of habit. No one likes to be told to change their 
methods, that's why education officers frequently must also 
mildly nudge for supervisory follow-through and discipline. 


Yet, the simple reason for failing to follow instructions 
is generally an inability of the employee to understand what 
he must do. This condition may exist no matter how well the 
instruction is framed. This is where an education officer 
must step into the picture. 


From the employees standpoint, the critical question 
is--what do I do differently from what I have been doing? 
Going further, the education officer must determine what new 
skills, knowledge and attitudes must be developed, and wheth- 
er individually or on a group basis. 


Sometimes sample forms or other visual a ids will help 
your work that much since advance preparation goes a long 
way in assuring that training is conducted smoothly. 


One of the most useful ways to convey an ideg is witha 
picture. I say this, only when the picture is used in conjunc- 
tion with the text. Perhaps this is because a picture is our 
closest thing to depicting nature while words are man made 
substitutes. 


Illustrations are appropriate when they communicate 
more forcefully, clearly or effectively than words. They are 
not justified as decor or space brighteners. Flashy art is 
rarely effective since it detracts from the central idea. 
Color is used to clarify and show lines of action. 


Work with your art department since they're the ones 
you are entrusting with your ideas. Their rendition can be 
no better that their understanding of the problem. Too often, 
though, they receive instructions second or third hand. Dis- 
cuss the central idea so they can suggest several treatments. 


Make clear, in any event, whether your instructions 
are to be followed literally, without change or whether the 
artist is to have any choice--and how much. 


When you build your art work on a familiar situation, 
you tend to humanize it. You automatically enlist sympa- 
thetic interest. 


Illustrations should not be independent of written text. 


Two of the most important factors to be considered 
after a decision has been reached to produce an item is to 
determine its size and the size of the print to be used. 


Security Education—A Look at the Past, Present and Future 


DONALD C. GEARHART 
General Electric Company 
Santa Barbara, California 





PRE-WORLD WAR II AND WORLD WAR II SECURITY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Industrial security, as such, was virtually unknown in 
the United States until the late 1930's when Hitler and his 
Fascist movements of agression made America aware of the 
fact that we might be drawn into war. 


It was then that the Federal Government conducted ex- 
tensive surveys of American industrial firms to determine 
their vulnerability to sabotage, espionage and all-out enemy 
attack. It was found that Industrial management was paying 
little or no heed to the necessity for protecting against these 
potential dangers. No one was concerned about protective 
lighting and alarm systems, guard forces or employees iden- 
tification procedures, and least of all, about providing an 
education program for their personnel to make them aware 
of these potential dangers and to inform them of their indivi- 
dual responsibilities to national defense. 


The Federal Government then made recommendations 
to management as to how industry could provide the required 
protection to its plants and personnel and, hence, to the de- 
fense program of the Country. 


It was during this period immediately prec eding the 
outbreak of World War II that industry began to place into ef- 
fect the Government's recommendations, and it was thenthat 
security education was introduced on the American industrial 
scene. To be sure, the first efforts in this area would be 
considered extremely elementary to today's standards and 
sophistication in the security education field. Nevertheless, 
such humble beginnings as security posters with slogans 
such as "A slip‘of the lip may sink a ship" were proven ef- 
fective in getting the vital message of the need fer security 
across to industrial workers. Management also then saw the 
wisdom in providing protective fencing, guards and other 
physical security protection to insure the business's surviv- 
al against potential acts of sabotage and espionage and of 
possible all-out enemy attack. As a result of the security 
education efforts on the part of government and industry, 
there was not one successful case of industrial sabotage re- 
ported during World War II. 


POST WORLD WAR II AND KOREAN WAR SECURITY 
EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


Immediately after World War II the defense business in 
the United States was, for all intents and purposes, nonexist= 
ent. Defense business was rapidly converted to the produc- 
tion of consumer goods, and once again the security programs 
throughout industry fell into a limbo in some ways similar to, 
but not as lax as was the case before World War II. Industry 
had benefited by governmental and its own self-education 
security programs and had learned that a good security pro- 
gram pays dividends in peace-time as well as war-time. 


With the advent of the cold war in 1947 the machinery cf 
the defense business in the United States once more began tc 
turn, and by the time the cold war turned into a hot war in 
K>rea, the United States was again rapidly approaching a 
full wartime footing. Security education experience gained 
in World War II was of substantial benefit in setting up secur- 
ity education programs again throughout the industry. The 
Korean War was fought with practically the same convention- 
al weapons of war as were used in World War II, and hence 
the security problems in providing protection for the plants, 
materials, personnel and information were almost identical 
to those of World War II days. The administrators of these 
security programs were not faced with the neces sity of con- 
tinually having to up-date their programs to meet any rapid 
technological changes. By the time the Korean War was about 





’ ever, industrial security was beginning to achieve recogni- 


tion by industrial management as a’ separate profession. Man- 
agement was now discovering that by employing qualified 
security administrators who could inaugurate a comprehen- 
sive security education program as well as administrate 
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physical security and information control programs, more 
protection was afforded the company's classified contracts 
In this way the company was assured of being able to com=- 
plete its contracts with the government, at least as faras 


security was concerned. 


This new-type security administrator introduced the 
group-type security indoctrination lectures with the ap~ 
proaches that are used today by many segments of industry, 
such as having an individual on the security staff with the 
ability to talk to various size groups of people, deliver the 
security message to these groups and to have security post- 
ers and other security literature and movies des igned and 
distributed that would attempt to put the desired security 
message across ina way that all personnel would compre- 
hend the thought that was meant to be conveyed. Many se- 
curity administrators also attended the DOD's Industrial 
Security School at Fort Holabird, Maryland. 


This new approach to security education required "up- 
dating" with the advent of the United State's entry into the 
guided missile era in 1953. Nowa practically new class of 
scientists, engineering and technical personnel were rapidly 
coming onto the scene to engage in the research and develop- 
ment of many different missile families. A majority of these 
people had never worked on classified military projects be- 
fore, and because of the high entellectual level of these people, 
the problem of the security administrator was im mediately 
increased many fold. He had to provide a security indoctri- 
nation program that would cause these individuals to accept 
immediately the reasons and necessity for abiding by the 
rules and regulations of a security program. 

Today the professional security administrator finds 
himself searching for new and more advanced and effective 
ways to carry out an education program geared to today's 
needs in light of the continual, practically daily, develop=- 
ments in the defense business. His group and individual se=- 
curity lectures given by himself or members of his staff, 
his security posters, his security movies and his security 
handouts may be adequate today to instill the desired secur- 
ity awareness into the scientists and technicians; but what is 
going to do in the future, when today's technological advances 
will be outdated and the attendant problems in providing se~ 
curity through security education programs for these new de- 


velopments increase? 


THE FUTURE OF SECURITY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Some examples of what the future holds for the secur- 
ity administrator in the field of security education have been 
portrayed here at this convention. These are the presenta- 
tions mede by Dr. Robert Corrigan on the subject of "'Sub- 
liminal Perception and How It Can Affect Security Attitudes" 
and by Mr. C. Robert Love on the subject of Human Rela- 
tions in the Plant Protection Program." 


Since industrial security continues to play an increas=- 
ingly vital role in American corporate activities, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that management will be looking for the 
most effective ways to accomplish its objectives in the area 
of industrial security. As the highly specialized fields of 
scientific knowledge now employed in industry develop, se- 
curity administration and security education will continue to 
become more highly specialized. It is foreseeable that with- 
in the next two to three years some of the larger industrial 
concerns will have a full-time psychiatrist or ps ychologist 
on its security staff. His prime responsibility will be to pro- 
vide a security education program for both management and 
employees, using the most advanced methods of education 
and training commensurate with the technological advances 
of the day. 


Serious efforts will have to be made through the med- 
ium of security education to elicit the wholehearted support 
and cooperation of all employees of a firm in furthering 
their industrial security program, if that company is to con- 





tinue to exist in the highly competitive defense business of 
The government will require increasingly strict- 
er adherence to security rules and regulations and a company 


the future. 


found wanting in maintaining a comprehensive and effective 
security program may find that its success in the defense 
business will be seriously impaired. This means that the 
era of tacking up a few security posters around the offices 
and plant and a few casual indoctrination remarks by a part= 
time or professionally unqualified security officer is now 


doomed to oblivion, as it must necessarily be. 


The defense industry in the United States today is 
struzgling for precious lead time over other countries in 
technological advancement. This lead time has dwindled now 
to a matter of months, and may be non-existent. If the United 
States is to place at all in the future missile and arms race, 
the technical ramifications of which are unimaginabie today, 
industrial security is going to play an even more vital role 
in affording protection for the secrets entrusted to industry 
by the government. The professional criteria for the secur- 
ity administrator and educator is going to change so drastic- 
ally that industry will be hard put to find qualified personnel 
in this field, as is now the case ‘in the scientific and techni- 


cal areas. 


The security administrator of the future must be a col= 
lege graduate, and he must have majored in industrial secur- 
ity administration. Several of the leading universities have 
alread established degree courses in industrial security. 


Management will be forced to be far more selective in 
choosing its security administrators. Make no mistake a- 
bout it, these security people must be qualified before they 
are hired. No longer can management afford the luxury of 
hiring a security administrator solely on the basis of some 
undefinable stature supposedly possessed by the individual or 
his former placement in high circles; both of these being to- 
tally unrelated to the administration of security in industry. 
Later the company may find, to its dismay, that ‘it is in ser- 
jous trouble in the security area simply because the man hir=- 
ed to do the security job did not know his business. 





Management, of necessity, must recognize that security 
administration is a profession, and this recognition must 
take place initially by placing the security administration on 
a management level in the corporate structure, if he is to be 
at all effective in the performance of his duties. 


Management can no longer expect to be able to main= 
tain even a barely satisfactory security program if the se- 
curity administrator has the status of a third echelan per- 
sonnel clerk, as is, unfortunately, the case in so many in- 


stances today. 


Industry would do well to start its advance security ad- 
ministration and education planning immediately so that it 
will be able and equipped to meet the tremendous demands 
that will be placed upon it in the next two to three years in 
providing the unique security programs that will be required 
as the state of the art in missile and other weapons develop- 
ment changes on a month-to-month basis. 


The security problems involved in the manufacture, 
transportation and launching of the new missiles, and the in- 
creasing interchange of classified information between govern- 
ment and industry and between industrial firms emphasizes 
the fact that even more strenuous efforts must be directed at 
educating the individual employee. He must be shown that 
fence, alarms and guards alone will not do the job of secur- 
ity for him, but that security will become increasingly more 
of an individual responsibility with each passing day. 


Gentlemen, I leave you with one question to carry back 
to the management of your companies: 


WILL INDUSTRY BE ABLE TO MEET THE CHAL- 
LENGE OF THE FUTURE IN EDUCATING ITS EMPLOYEES 
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IN THEIR INDIVIDUAL SECURITY RESPONSIBILITIES SO AS 
TO PROVIDE THE PROTECTION SO VITALLY NEEDED FOR 
OUR DEFENSE EFFORTS JO GIVE US THE NECESSARY 
LEAD TIME OVER POTENTIAL ENEMIES? 


Security Education—tThe Department of Defense 


Major ROBERT GRAY 
U. S. Army 
Fort Holabird, Maryland 


The Department of Defense considers security educa- 
tion of such importance to the success of the Industrial Se- 
curity Program that it allocates several hundred thousand 
dollars each year to various phases of education. How well 
this money is spent depends, to a considerable extent, on how 
effectively security officers in the field promote the program, 
how well management makes use of available material and 
originates its own projects to instruct its employees. 


The Armed Forces Industrial Security Regulation es- 
tablishes the responsibility of the Military Departments as- 
signed security cognizance with relation to the Industrial Se- 
curity Education Program. The regulation states as follows: 
"The cognizant security office shall recommend to manage=- 
ment that they use the Industrial Security Education Program 
material at their facilities, and shall also advise and assist 
management in the most effective use of the material." 


The Department of Defense expects from Management 
an honest and sincere effort in order to insure that all of its 
employees are indoctrinated against the possibility of a loss 
or compromise of classified information. I have a number 
of points which I think may be considered in establishing the 
Department of Defense's feeling insofar as Management's 
responsibilities in this field are concerned. The Indystrial 
Security Manual states: "....shall bring to the attention of 
his personnel engaged in the preparation of bids, quotations, 
or in the performance of work on contracts which involve ac= 
cess to classified information, their continuing individual re- 
sponsibilities for safeguarding classified material. The con- 
tractor shall also inform his employees that unauthorized dis- 
closure of classified information violates Department of De- 
fense regulations and contractual obligations and is punish= 
able under the provisions of Federal Statutes." 

Under a subparagraph of the same paragraph: ".... 
shall bring to the attention of every employee whose employ- 
ment is terminated and who has had access to classified in- 
forrration during the period of his employment, that disclo=- 
sure to unauthorized persons of such classified information 
is prohibited by Department of Defense regulations and con= 
tractual obligation and is punishable under the provisions of 
Federal Statutes." 


It is the opinion of the Department of Defense that Man- 
agement has an obligation to the employee to inform him of 
the necessity for safeguarding classified information, and to 
give him the tools necessary to accomplish this obligation. 
Recently, an employee of an Industrial facility was suspended 
for two weeks without pay for a security violation involving 
loose talk about one of its classified projects. This suspen- 
sion amounted to a fine of between $200 and $300. This ac- 
tion on the part of management while unfortunate from the 
employee's point of view, Iam sure did much to increase se= 
curity consciousness within the facility concerned. Unfor- 
tunately, since we are dealing with human beings, such meth- 
ods have to be used once ina while, in order to emphasize 
the importance of security consciousness. 


An enlightened Management, a Management that spends 
thousands of dollars on safety, a Management that promotes 
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the welfare of its worker force through millions of dollars in 
insurance and retirement benefits, a Management that devotes 
time, effort, and money to medical care for its employees, 
must also be a Management that will give to its workers the 
knowledge and tools which will enable them to protect them= 
selves, their country, and their company against the damage 
which can result from improper disclosure of this nation's 
secrets. 


The Department of Defense, through the cognizant se- 
curity office, makes availabe to Management the professional 
assistance and advice of trained security specialists to as- 
sist in the preparation and presentation of security education 
material. This is one of the Department of Defense's methods 
of assisting Management in carrying out its legal and moral 
responsibilities. In addition, through the Department of De- 
fense there is available to industry, without cost, Industrial 
security education material. This material includes such 
things as wall posters, leaflets, articles for the company news= 
paper on security themes, training films, security cartoons, 
and the Industrial Security Newsletter. This material is par=- 
ticularly valuable to the facility which does not have the capa= 
bility of producing its own educational materials. 


Perhaps the greatest single factor in the problem of se=- 
curity indoctrination is ignorance. A large amount of classi=- 
fied information is given away simply because people did not 
know the information was important. They did not know that 
they were not to talk about it. They did not know how to pro= 
tect it. They simply did not know. People must be made a= 
ware that a small isolated piece of information, which by it- 
self may be relatively unimportant, can fit into the jigsaw 
pattern of intelligence, and therefore become extremely im- 
portant. It is industry's responsibility to insure that these 
secrets are not given away because the people involved were 


ignorant. 


A security education program, in order to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness in return for time and monevy invested, 
must be an integrated program well-planned and executed. 
There is no place for a stop-gap, fire brigade approach to 
security education, for this method would only produce hap= 
hazard results. 


A company security officer must take time to analyze 


his education problems and to plan his program. Each pro- 
gram will depend on many variables, such as: 

1, What security knowledge is necessary? 

2. What is already known? 

3. Who is involved in numbers, types and posi- 

tions ? 
4. Their security attitudes 
5. The funds, facilities and time available. 


The answers to these questions can only come from the 
company security officer or someone thoroughly familiar 
with the plant and its operations. The answers to these and 
related questions must be obtained prior to planning the ed= 
ucational program. The following is a framework upon which 
a program may be draped. The sample program proposed is 
at best only a skeleton--the flesh and substance to make it 
live must be supplied. This suggested program is the result 
of many hours of research and consultation by persons in in= 
dustry, representatives of the military departments, and the 
staff and faculty of the school. It is divided into six steps or 
phases as follows: 


l. The initial interview. 
2. The training conferénce. 


3. Refresher conferences. 








4. Security reminders (posters, slogans, etc.) 
5. Security promotion. 
6. Debriefing. 


What is in the future insofar as security education is 
concerned? What steps have already been taken to eliminate 
some of the problems inherent in such a program? First of 
all, from a Department of Defense point of view, I believe we 
shall see an increased effort to provide more attractive post- 
ers at more frequent intervals. We shall see, I am sure, an 
increase in the publication of the Industrial Security News- 
letter. In addition, we have in our basic Industrial Security 
Orientation Course for government employees at Fort Hola- 
bird, instruction pertaining to the advice and assistance that 
these men and women can give to industry in the implemen- 
tation of the education program. Iam sure I can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that an all-out effort will be made 


WORKSHOP Vi— disaster Control 
Introduction 


HAROLD G. ROBINSON 
Director, California Disaster Office 
Sacramento, California 


It is an honor to serve as moderator for this distin- 
guished group. As Director of the California Disaster Office, 
I wish to state that we are heartened by the enthusiasm with 
which industry is pressing for a solution of one of the most 
urgent problems facing America today. 


The leaders of industry--no less than public officials 
at every level of government=~hold in their trust a serious 
obligation to protect the public. 


Everyone here today knows that the program of civil 
defense--which is basically an effort to assist our citizens in 
saving their own lives if they should become involved in a dis- 
aster--has won no popularity polls since its inception. 


Although we have not yet resarted to subliminal appeals 
on television, we intend to use every valid device for appeal- 
ing to the public at our command. 


In furthering our objectives in civil defense, we are al- 
lowing ourselves no margin of self-deception. The magni- 
tude of our problem=-the solidity of the brick wall which we 
keep running into--must be fully recognized if we are to 
achieve a breakthrough to, the public. 


At a meeting of his Advisory Committee on Public In- 
formation in Sacramento two days ago, Governor Brown put 
the question this way: 


"Why do most Americans turn off their hearing aids 
when asked to think about defending themselves against 
nuclear attack?" 


The Governor further pointed out that despite the earn- 
est efforts of many dedicated people--despite Federal expen- 
ditures of hundreds of millions of dollars for studies, pam- 
phlets, plans and paper since 195l--these things are true: 





by Department of Defense to increase the materials avail- 
able for distribution to industry to assist them in their in- 


doctrination programs. Two new training films are now be= 
ing prepared and should be ready for distribution during the 
coming year. Perhaps one of the greatest contributions that 
have been made to this program in recent years has come 
from industry itself. Within the last few years we have seen 
a great interchange of educational material between compan- 
ies. We have seen an effort on the part of large facilities to 
pass on to smaller facilities their educational materials for 
utilization. This is in my opinion has been one of the great= 
est steps forward that has been made in making material 
available. In recent years many companies have made their 
own training films, and have been exceedingly generous in 
permitting distribution of these films to other companies for 
utilization in their education programs. It is through such 
cooperation within the field of industry and government that 
the success of the educational program in the future depends. 


Most citizens do not recognize the warning sirens. 


Most citizens have never even heard that--following 
an attack--every surviving family should be able to 
feed and protect itself for two weeks without assist- 
ance. 


No level of government has brought into being a real- 
istic shielding or shelter program. 


These statments were not made ina spirit indicating 
that we should all gather by the wailing wall and wring our 
hands. Rather, they indicate the urgent need that the prob- 
lem be honestly recognized, that a realistic program be 
mapped out, and that it ne followed up by sane and sensible, 


vigorous action. 


Governor Brown, incidently, pointed out that preaching 
civil defense in the United States has been compared to urg- 
ing residents on the slopes of Mt. Vesuvius to pack their bags 
and move away. The advice makes sense. But those who are 
given the advice just close their ears and refuse to budge. 


The public listles’sness concerning civil defense sug- 
gests the predicament of a Washington official whose closest 
friend--a young minister--asked him to preach a guest ser- 
mon inthe church. The official preached on atheism. 


He denounced atheism. He ridiculed atheism. He dis- 
proved atheism for all time. 


After he had thoroughly demolished his subject, a sweet 
old lady came up and tapped his elbow. 


"Young man," she said, "You're a mighty convincing 
talker but I still believe in God." 


This story offers a fair analogy to the prevalent public 
attitude. For the brief time that it will hold still for the ar- 
guments, the public is a captive audience. But as soon as we 
have finished with out sales talk, the unvarying reaction is: 


"You're a mighty convincing talker--but if I don't 
think about this disagreeable question, perhaps ‘it will 
go away." 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I submit that it is high time that 
civil defense leave the fireside, put on the glass slipper and 
go to the ball. Under the terms of the world we live in we 
can no longer afford to consider this program a Cinderella. 


There are three crucial reasons why non-military de- 
fense must be accepted by the public if we are to fulfill our 
obligations as government or industrial officials: 


1. War is global. The isolated areas of conflict, or 
"theatres of war,"' which have protected America 
in the past are history. Any future war will prob- 
ably mean total war. 

2. In wartime, cities and civilians would be enemy 


targets. For the first time in our history, an 
enemy could and would use modern weapons to 
bring the United States under direct attack with- 
out first overcoming our armed forces. 


Let me quote from a recent news story by Bob Consi- 
dine, one of our nation's top reporters: 


"If there were war, of course, the human race would 
suffer the greatest calamity in its history. Neither 
Great Power is prepared to hide its people or its pow- 
er to wage 'massive retaliation,' or protect its friends 
whose lands lie between. It could not be a war with 
even a trace of chivalry, the neighborliness of adjoin- 
ing trenches and foxholes, or a war in which a bombar- 
dier could later write that he felt sorry he had goofed 
on his Norden Bombsight calculations and hit the or- 
phanage or the cathedral. It couldn't even be a war in 
which men were brainwashed into confessing to crimes 
they had never heard of, such as germ warfare. 


"Any war (of the future) would be bound to be the first 
truly impersonal conflict. It would be a war of sta- 
tistics; so many cities, so many industrial complexes, 
so many people eliminated--at ranges sometimes be- 
yond 5,000 miles, well beyond the sight, sound and 
smell of the protagonist." 


No nation, ladies and gentlemen, can afford such a war; 
and certainly no nation can afford to be without the protective 
insurance against the effects of attack which is offered with 
quiet persistence by civil defense. 


We are all Americans who share the benefits of a 
burgeoning economy. We are all partners in the 
great adventure of creating America's future. 


a. 


California shares with most other states the tendency 
to be disaster-prone. Our growth at the rate of half a mil- 
lion citizens a year is a two-edged sword. We are constant- 
ly increasing our vulnerability in terms of property and 


people. 


Civil defense offers citizens an existing arsenal of 
planning, programs and hardware that are right on the job in 
the event of a major natural disaster. 


I was interested to read recently an Oregon editorial 
regarding the role played by existing civil defense personnel 
and equipment at Roseburg, Oregon, last month. The edi- 
torial said, in part: 


"The catastrophy at Roseburg Friday morning is grim 
proof that a workable Civil Defense program should be 
planned in every community and every home. It need 
not be an 'enemy' attack by plane and armed forces to 
make us give more than a passing though to Civil De- 
fense. There were probably a lot of European cities 
in World War II that didn't receive the blast during a 
bombing raid that the city of Roseburg was subjected 
to last week. All one need do is look over the many 
city blocks in the Roseburg blast area and he can see 
again the ruins of bombed-out cities in a war zone." 
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In the California Disaster Officer, our State has this 
resource in operation now-~agoing concern. 


The purpose of our office is to offer protection undupli- 
cated at any other leve) of government, regardless of the 
cause of the disaster. 


We are in business to make sure that the hardware is 
in place~~-and that coordination and assistance are given to 
local government in developing their emergency plans. 


Here, for example, is just a partial list of our "hard- 
ware:" 


103 hospitals 

Hundreds of thousands of blood procurement sets. 
50 sanitation units. 

680 First-Aid stations. 


7 emergency communications units--a field in which 
California has pioneered, and which you will learn 
much more about today. 


100 State-owned fire pumpers, which have done a mag- 
nificent job during the recént rash of fires--and 
temporarily been reduced to 99. 


29 rescue trucks, 
105 radiological monitor squad trailers 
16 mobile radiological laboratories. 


It seems to me that industry can help us to convince the 
public that paying attention to civil defense is the most impor- 
tant form of insurance now existing. 


Industry should do some soul-searching about is obli- 
gation to play a continuing and vigorous role in selling citi- 
zens on survival. Unlike government, you do have a captive 
audience. Your employees will heed the facts of life when 
these are underlined by the example of executives. 


Surely it is a truism to state that virtually every citi- 
zen today is protected by some form of insurance. He may 
deny himself a higher standard of living to protect himself or 
his family in the event of loss of life, loss of property, or 
liability in the event of negligence. 


Now how many insurance policy owners realize that-- 
despite their extensive insurance coverage--almost every 
insurance policy providing protection in the event of loss of 
property carries the exclusion: 


"Loss caused directly or indirectly by enemy attack 
invasion, insurrection or civil war." 


Is there a paradox here? Are we inconsistent in auto- 
matically protecting our families and our property~-while 
we reject the far more basic insurance offered by civil de~ 


fense? 


The question of war is considered fairly often by every 
thoughtful citizen. Just last night I heard a news commenta~ 
tor on a nationwide television network refer to Mr. Khruschev 
as the "Russian official who rules the world." 


While this is an inaccurate and regrettable statement, 
it reflects the inevitable results of a defeatist ''what's the 
use" attitude--common among the opponents of non-military 
defense. 


Should an attack occur, how many American citizens 
could provide for themselves and their families the basic 











necessities of life: food--a means of receiving communica= 
tions over Conelrad--or a prepared shielding or shelter area? 


All of us recognize that in day-to-day living we may 
suffer a severe loss of personal property. This we accept. 
We protect ourselves by-taking out an insurance policy. 


Should we not accept the tenets of civil defense which 
provide insurance--without which all other forms of self- 


protection may be so much paper? 


Ladies and gentlemen, the purpose of this panel is to 
give some consideration to those things which are excluded 
uder the terms of your normal insurance policies. 


We shall have more to say of this in our discussion. 
For the time being, I wish to get the ball rolling with this 
leading question: 


Have the Industries of the United States, big and little 
given sufficient thought to the fine print in their insur- 


ance policies? 


Comments 


HARRY BRAZE 
California Disaster Office 
Sacrame nto, California 


Certainly it is obvious to any informed obs erver-- 
that we are not now adequately prepared for survival under 
the conditions which might be created by a nuclear attack on 


our country. 


If we take a close and realistic look at the potentially 
dangerous political and military situation which exists in the 
world today--and, if we seriously consider the implications 
of a war between the great nuclear powers=~a war which 
could be "sparked" by any one of several sets of unfortunate 
circumstances resulting from this extremely tense and ex- 
plosive situation--then several disquieting factors become 
apparent. Immediately we can see that our two greatest 
allies in past wars=--time and distance--are no longer on our 
side. In this connection it is readily apparent that so-called 
"theatres of war" or isolated areas of conflict--far removed 
from our own country -are no longer the confortable possi=- 
bility they have been in the past. In any war employing the 
new weapons and the delivery systems which are rapidly be~ 
ing perfected by both sides, we could very well find that the 
very building in which we are seated at this moment could be 
as much a part of a potential battlefield as our most remote- 


ly located military garrison. 











Therefore, if we properly assess the danger inherent 
in the present international situation, and if we consider 
carefully in this assessment=-the officially state and tradi- 
tional principle that the United States will never start a war-- 
but rather will accept the first blow--and then retaliate--then 
certainly this one fact should ecome crystal clear to all of 
uss--the fact that grave new responsibilities have devolved on 
the opinion-moulders and the managers and decision-makers 








in our free society. 


Now--ingovernment=--for example--we are faced with 
the proposition that civil government in the United States-- 
at every level--must be prepared=-to continue to function=- 
to continue to provide essential leadership and to continue to 
serve the people effectively--and civil government must be 
prepared to do these things under a set of conditions which 


Now--certainly industry--as well as government--must 
be prepared to continue to serve the nation effectively under 
this same set of chaotic conditions--for of what value is | 
governmental management without the support of industry to 


vrovide the necessary goods and services, This is new-- 
never before in our history, have you, the security officials 
in industry, been faced with the problems which face you in 
today's world. The problems which would be created by 
losses of plant and other vital facilities, losses of key man- 
agement personnel, losses of skilled work force, and losses 
of supplies and materials. These are essentially battlefield 
problems, heretofore faced by military commanders. And, 
even military commanders have never had to cope with prob= 
lems as huge and complex as those which would face all of us 


if our country were attacked. 


If our country should be attacked with the modern weap- 
ons of war, certainly it is not too difficult to visualize condi- 
tions right here in California which would be infinitely worse 
than any which have existed on any battlefield in history. 


Obviously the, the problem of actually dealing with such 
a disaster is not a task which can be delegated to just one 
agency or part of government, either civil or military. Nor 
is this an effort for which we can create a completely separ= 
ate or "'special'' organization composed in the main of devoted 
citizen volunteers. A study of the requirements and problems 
such a situation would create makes it readily apparent that 
the minimum Organization capable of even beginning to meet 
these requirements and deal effectively with these problems, 
is an organization composed of all of the corces of existing 
government and.industry=-with all of their resources=-with 
all of their trained manpower--and their manage ment and 
leadership skills brought to bear in a general and coordinated 
survival effort. 

















With this basic management and operating structure 
provided by the existing agencies of government and industry, 
the necessary emergency augmentation of this force by train= 
ed and equipped citizen volonteers, in those functional areas 
where existing government agencies are not adequate, begins 
to really make sense. 


Against this background then, and with your permission, 
I'd like to describe briefly some of the steps recently taken 
in California to prepare the State Government of California 
and the governments of California's cities and counties to 
function effectively in any emergency. 


On March 19th, 1959--California's first complete Civil 
Defense Operations Plan was promulgated by the Governor 
and distributed to the several agencies of California State 
Government and to every local government in California. Ad- 
ditional distribution was made to federal agencies operating 
in California, both civil and military. This document was 
prepared under the direction of the California Disaster Of- 


fice. 





It was not prepared in "an ivory tower" atmosphere. 
The entire planning effort was carried out in close coopera= 
tion with, and in consultation with, hundreds of responsible 
officials of the State and local governments of California. 


Able scientists, professional men, federal civil and military 
officials, and many representatives of industry ( particular- 
ly in the fields of tele-communications and public informa- 
tion, transportation, utilities and petroleum supply) all made 
substantial contributions to the work. 


The plan itself is a "who" does "what''=- "when" and 
"where'' type of document. Among other things, it assigns 
definite tasks, or emergency jobs to twenty of the large de= 
partments of State Government and to each of the local gov- 
ernments of California. If we were to select the one most 
important concept used as a basis for development of the 





have heretofore existed only on an actual battlefield! 





plan, it would be this: 
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THAT THE PLAN MUST PROVIDE FOR THE MAXI- 
MUM EFFECTIVE EMERGENCY USE OF THE EXIST=- 
ING ORGANIZATIONS AND RESOURCES OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT 


By this we mean simply that each and every existing=- 
tax-supported=agency of civil government, which has any 
emergency capability whatever, must be prepared now to 
make its maximum contribution to a coordinated survival 
effort, should it ever become necessary. 


Of all the emergency rolls to be performed by twenty 
of the agencies of State Government, I would like to describe 
just two which are reasonably illustrative: 


One of these is our State Department of Agriculture. 
This agency would make a logical transition to become the 
State Emergency Food Administration. The director of the 
department becomes the Emergency Food Administrator on 
the Governor's staff and his department assumes responsi= 
bility for the management and allocation of the remaining 
food supplies during the immediate post-attack period. To 
give itself the capability to render this emergency service, 
the department is now engaged in joint planning with the Cali- 
fornia Disaster Office. They are, among other things, de- 
veloping a food=stocks inventory system and assigning re~ 
sponsibility with the department for keeping such an inventory 
current, and they are carrying out the necessary training 
and organizational efforts in the department to ''gear"' them= 
selves for the effective performance of their assigned emer= 
gency role. In this effort the Department of Agriculture will 
be assisted by the food production and distribution industries. 


In a recent letter to Governor Brown, Governor Leo 
Hoegh, Director of the Federal Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, commended California on its leadership in this 
and other fields of emergency planning and preparedness. 


Another interesting example of a tax-supported agency 
of State Government assuming an important emergency re= 
sponsibility is the California Department of Motor Vehicles. 
Certainly we can see that one of the unfortunate results of 
either an attack on our country, or a major natural disaster, 
would be the separation of members of the family unit. This 
would be particularly true if the disaster occurred with little 
or no advance warning, during the work day. With Dad at 
work, Mother shopping (or at work), the children at shcool, 
it is not difficult to visualize what might happen to the family 
unit. Such a situation would creat an urgent requirement for 
a large, well organized, disciplined and immediately avail- 
able organization, ready to go into action, ona statewide ba- 
sis, to assist families in becoming re-united, in re-establish- 
ing the family unit. In the Department of Mortor Vehicles we 
find an organization well adapted to this particular function. 
It is an agency whose normal functions could be temporarily 
suspended to make it available to perform this most impor=- 
tant task. The Director of the Department of Mortor Vehicles 
has assigned a small group of his top management and sys= 
tems=analysis personnel to work with our office in the task 
of developing a complete system of registration and inquiry 
designed to make it possible to reunite families. Time does- 
n't permit here to describe the system in detail. In general 
it will be based ona network of central registrie s--one for 
each county area=-and a master state central registry. 


Now, these two examples illustrate the emergency utili- 
zation of the management and operating capability we can 
find in the existing agencies of government. But, what of the 
management and operating capabilities we will require in such 
fields as telecommunications and public information, petro- 
leum and food supplies, transportation, utilities, construc- 
tion and engineering, etc? Here we have turned to industry, 
the people who normally operate these industries must con- 
tinue to operate them, and they must be prepared to assist 
and advise government in its decision-making function. 


Perhaps of even greater significance is the fact that 
the same planning effort now going on in State Government 








is also being carried out in many of our counties and cities 





and it must be done in every county and in every city of Cali- 
fornia! 








This work at the local level is of tremendous impor- 
tance! It is here that governmental leadership in direct con= 
tact with the people exists--it is here--in the cities and coun- 
ties--where the work is actually done in a disaster--here is 
where survivors are housed and cared for--where fires are 
fought--casualties are treated--and where laws and direc- 
tives are actually enforced. 


We submit-~-in light of the present international situa- 
tion--and in view of the ever present threat to our survival 
posed by this situation--that the planning and preparations 
we are now engaged in, are, and will be for some time to 
come, a continuing function and responsibility of civil govern- 
ment at all levels, and of industry all over America. 

Certainly government has a continuing leadership re- 
sponsibility in developing the pre-attack life-saving mea- 
sures such as warning, shielding and even dispersal if there 
should be time. In connection with dispersal, as a means of 
passive defense, we should be completely realistic. As we 
move into the missile age, the possibility of having sufficient 
advance warning of any attack to make pre-attack dispersal 
possible, grows increasingly remote. This is not to say we 
shouldn't prepare plans for moving people. It is quite possible 
that thousands of lives could be saved even AFTER an attack 
if survivors can be moved out of damaged or potentially dan- 
gerous areas promptly and efficiently. We should certainly 
be as well prepared as we possibly can to do any and all 
things within our capability to save even ONE human life. 




















As important as such pre-attack life saving operations 
and preparations may be=-of equal importance, in our opinion, 
are the preparations we can and are making now for managing 
a post-attack recovery situation, For example, it would ac- 
complish little to save people from the direct or fallout ef- 
fects of nuclear weapons=-if they are subsequently to starve 
or die for lack of medical attention. 











Now-~-all of these preparations by government=-while 
certainly essential and vital--still represent something con- 
siderably less than complete national preparedness. To make 
this governmental effort meaningful and effective we require 
above all a well informed and well-trained public--a well pre- 
pared public. It seems to us that in our efforts to inform and 
prepare the public for the disaster which could occur in our 
country today we need to set our sights high--as far as ac- 
complishment is concerned. We need to stop being satisfied 
with a percentage representing the minimum. By this we 
mean that the normally acceptable yardsticks for measuring 
the effectiveness of a public information effort are not quite 
adequate for this effort. For example, when an advertiser 
receives a 10%response to a direct mail campaign he is de- 
lighted. When an intensive public relations campaign for an 
industrial concern is followed by a survey--and the survey 
indicates that now 18%instead of 14%of the public is favorabl 
impressed with the client company or its product=-this is in 
terpreted as a successful effort. We submit, ladies and gen- 
tlemen=-that in our efforts to inform the public--and in our 
efforts to stimulate actual preparations for an emergency by 
the individual and the family--we need to set as our objective, 
as near a totally successful effort as possible. And we be- 
lieve we are capable of such almost completely effective 
public education efforts in our country. With the leadership 
and great skills furnished by your industries--such programs 
have been accomplished within the memory of all of us pres=- 
ent here today. I recall the War Bond and Stamp drives of 
World War II--when every school child was saving his pennies 
for War Stamps=-and had a pretty good idea=--why! We all 
recall the Victory Gardens in every backyard=-through which 
every American Family was brought personally and actively 


















































into the general defense effort. Not to mention the "'scrap" 


drives. 
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Now, if we should realistically compare the danger or 
threat to our national survival which existed in 1942-1945 
with the danger we face today--we must come to the conclu=- 
sion that today's danger is even more real and ominous! 


The tasks, then, are clear--we must develop a public 
awareness of the threat--and we must stimulate actual physi- 
cal preparations by the public--and combined with this we can, 
must, and are developing within the framework of existing 
civil government the capability to manage post-attack emer=- 
gency recovery operations. Such a total national capability is 
in today's world an essential part of the total National De=- 
fense. With such a capability in government--supported by 
an informed and prepared public--we could (in the event of 


attack): 




















1. Resist nuclear blackmail. 
2. Assist and care for the survivors of a disaster. 





3. Preserve civil government as we know it, and 





want to keep it. 


4. Make maximum effective use of the remaining 
material resources. 








5. Merge the remaining manpower and material re- 
sources under the leadership of civil government 
into an effective and cohesive effort to achieve our 
national objective. 











VICTORY - SURVIVAL AS A NATION = ANDASA 
WORLD POWER. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: It is regreted that none of the other 
fine papers given during this workshop were available for 
publication with the above - jht) 


WORKSHOP Vil— The Development of Security Administrators and the Security Profession 


Scientific Training for Industrial Security 


R. E. WILLIAMS 
Space Technology Laboratory 
Inglewood, California 


"Scientific Training for Industrial Security is ana- 
nomalous phrase, and yet somehow an applicable title fora 
discussion of higher education and professionalization. 


Both "scientific training" and "industrial security" are 
subject to misinterpretation. To some, "scientific training" 
implies an ordered body of knowledge which may be mastered 
by high capacity people, and which is transmitted by highly 
qualified instructors; to others, "scientific training" connotes 
any material which may be presented to any individual by any- 


one handy. 


To some, “industrial security" refers to a vocation 
peopled by dedicated individuals possessing great personal 
integrity and capacity; to others, "industrial security" refers 
to the sinecures of those who have fled from governmental 
positions to private industry where limited ability and moti- 
vation is a lesser handicap. Just as there are those who have 
a low opinion of "industrial security" and a high regard for 
"scientific training''--I would point out to you that there are 
some who hold a dignified concept of "industrial security" but 
an unrealistic concept of "scientific training." 





Certainly any attempt to professionalize must include 
some systematized effort to collect, identify, categorize, de- 
velop, present and preserve the principles and data which 
form the core of the industrial security art and science. 


We would respectfully suggest that the following func- 
tions and activities constitute the greater part of the Indus- 


trial Security area: 


4 Industrial Security Administration 
A. Organizational Unit Structures 


Management Policy and Procedure 
Personnel Management 

Budget Preparation 

Planning and Research 

Public Relations 

Equipment and Facilities 

Supply and Maintenance 

Records and Reports 
Communications. 
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Il. Industrial Security Operations 

Industrial Police Operations 

Industrial Fire Operations 

Industrial Safety Operations 

Government Contract Security Operations 
Retail Store Security Operations 
Transportation Industrial Security Operations 
Insurance Company Security Operations 
Private Policing Operations 
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Thus, in our opinion, professional industrial security encom- 
passes far more than government contract security opera- 
tions--which to us, is a limited area of the vocation. We 
would suggest that the professional industrial security man 
should be able to administer all industrial and commercial 
functions which relate to the safety and protection of company 
and customer; and that to do so properly he (1) be profession- 
ally educated, (2) be professionally experienced, and (3) be 
placed at a level of authority corresponding to his heavy re- 


sponsibilities. 





There are now over ten institutions of higher learning 
which offer programs in the industrial security area, among 
which the most prominent are: 


El Camino College, California 

Fresno State College, Fresno, California 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Loyola University, Westchester, California 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 

Texas A and M College, College Station, Texas 

University of California, Berkeley, California 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
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lam very proud to tell you that I had the pleasure of 

developing the original industrial security curriculum at 
Michigan State University in 1955, and that we are in the pro- 
cess of making industrial security an offering at Long Beach 
College. And lam proud to state that Long Beach State Col- 
lege was host to the Ist Annual Industrial Security Institute of 
Southern California presented by the Los Angeles ASIS Chap- 
ter. 








Now what is being done in these programs of industrial 
security education? What is the quality of curricula, staff, 
students? Are these programs teaching a form and practice 
of industrial security which will ultimately result in savings 
to industry and increasing professional prestige? Or are our 
programs merely serving to perpetrate archaic attitudes and 
practices? Merely making anachronisms respectable by 
some sort of academic baptism? 


Let us take a few moments to survey the current scene. 
It is my personal opinion that the ideal industrial security 
academic training should combine the practical and the theor- 
etical approach to the vocation. Thus, the student should learn 
how to operate equipment, how to prepare satisfactory reports, 
how to recognize and inspect fire, safety, criminal, and vice 
hazards, how to investigate crimes, fires, accidents, and 
other like "how to's." But also, the student must learn the 
philosophy of commerce and industry, advanced technics of 
supervision and administration, and the applications of plan- 
ning and research. Thus, the graduate is able to assume, 
immediately, the mechanical and procedural demands of an 
organization, while at the same time retaining and expanding 
those abilities and knowledge useful to his future assumption 
of supervisory and administrative roles. 


Some would suggest that such a program is overly am- 
bitious, would encompass too great an area, and serve to 
frustate the student. Fortunately, I think, others would agree 
that such a program is the sole path to a meaningful and use- 
ful baccalaureate degree. 


What, one may ask, would be the course offering of such 
a four-hear program? I submit the following general pattern: 


Lower Division 


Introduction to Industrial Security 3 units 
Law and Evidence for Industrial Security 3 units 
Industrial Security Investigations 3 units 
Patrol, Traffic and Vice Procedures 3 units 
Upper Division 

Industrial Security Supervision 3 units 
Industrial Security Administration I(Line) 3 units 
Industrial Security Administration II (Staff) 3 units 
Industrial Security Administration III 

(Auxiliary) : 3 units 
Special Problems in Industrial Security 3 units 
Fire Services Administration 3 units 
Safety Services Administration 3 units 
Government Contract Security Administra- 

tion 3 units 


In addition to such a core, a well-balanced group of courses 
from business, sociology, psychology, English and speech, 
and a basic college or general education requirement would 
be incorporated. 


I think we should outline the most troublesome problem 
facing us today in relation to industrial security training. 


First, curriculum problems. We have no criteria for 
placing courses into a college catalog, and any proliferation 
of course offerings would be unwise. Any careless develop- 
ment of curricula could result in manifestations prejudicalto 
professional development. We would suggest that this society 
could perform a great service to industrial security by care- 





ful curriculum studies, and by the preparation of basic curri- 
culum standards to be presented to the institution of higher 
learning. 


Second, staff problems. If academic responsibility is 
to be achieved, the utilization of instructional staff must be 
rigidly controlled. Not only industrial security experience, 
but possession of advanced academic degrees should be re- 
quired. It should also be obvious that each staff member 
should be expected to do basic research, and to publish, as we 
well as instruct and counsel. The society could perform a 
great service by making instructional needs and availability 
known to all members and to academic institutions. 


Third, student quality control problems. The mixed 
class™made up of "old timers" and relatively new personel-~- 
is encountered where the working practitioner as well as the 
fulltime student is enrolled. Some programs gear the work 
to the lowest common denominator==so as to retain students; 
whereas other programs are geared to high quality level-- 
even though many drop out. Quality control must be estab- 
lished by testing, and by rigid course requirements. To 
coddle the industrial security student for the sake of camar- 
adie or fat enrollments is neither fair to the student, nor to 
the development of a professional service. Perhaps this 
society could work toward the development of a general 
written examination to be given prior to graduation which 
would insure a grasp of basic materials--somewhat like the 
"little bar'' examinations given in the law schools. 


Fourth, and most important; practitioner relationship 
problems. Some industrial security administrators fear the 
candid and objective eye of the academician and some academi=- 
cians fear the possibilities of dictation to by the practitioner. 
That is probably at the root of the aloofness between academi=- 
cian and practitioner--an aloofness that is not particularly 
conducive to healthy relationships, nor to professionalization. 


Internship programs are feasible, eminently practical, 
and would aid both industrial security unti and student. The 
society should encourage the membership and participation 
of many of our academicians in order to foster better rela- 
tions. 


If formal academic programs can provide professional 
pre-service training, what about the employed member of the 
vocation? It seems to us that his education and development 
as a professional can be enhanced in the following fashions: 


1. He can attend the formal programs during evening 
hours >- 


2. He can be taught by academicians brought to his 
working place-- 


3. He can be provided with the latest in films and 
tapes-- 


4. He can be provided with up-to-date training m inu=- 
als or bulletins-- 

5. He can be provided with a complete industrial 
security library and participate in a planned 
reading program=-- 


6. He can be sent to short courses or institute type 
training programs sponsored by company or 
society-- 


We honestly believe that professionalization of the in- 
dustrial security servce is a possibility--and we believe this 
because we know many industrial security professionals-~ 
men of the highest competence and integrity--who are setting 
the pace for American industrial security. We inthis society 
can serve them and the service by installing a truly profes- 
sional "scientific training for industrial security ." 
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me, the question of professionalization rests upon your 


If you are asked about formal education for preparatio: I 
of the professional industrial security administrator, what 
"Pipe-dream'"'=-or "Sine Qua Non''? 


nswer. 


shall your answer be? 


WORKSHOP VillI— Are the Present Laws Having to do With Arrest, Search and Seizure as Interpreted by Our Courts in the Public Interest? 


Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 


San Francisco, California 


Reported By: DOUGLAS HAYDEN = 


This controversial subject was discussed in open de- 3 It is not for the primary benefit of soc iety and 


bate and moderated by Tom Lynch, San Fransco District At- 
Two opposite views and opinions of the law ere ex= 


torney. 


pressed: 
The views of a prosecuting attorney were presented by 
Bill Weissich, Marin County District Attorney. l. It is for the primary benefit of society and not 
for the sole benefit of the individual. 
The law enforcement officer's position was presented 
by Mike Canlis, Undersheriff, San Joaquin County. 2. The law should benefit society generally, but is 
primarily for the protection of the individual, as 
The views of a Civil Liberties Union Counsel were pre= recently held by the courts. 
sented by A. L. Wirin, Los Angeles attorney. 
It was reasoned that if the latter holds true, then the 


same guaranties of individual rights which are given to known 


criminals, should be available to law enforcement officers, 
A police officer's 


The speakers first presented their views, questioned 
and answered each other, and then answered written ques- 


tions submitted by the audience. who are responsible members of society. 


actions often take place at such moments that the evidence 
changes character to the extent that the officer is often plac- 
ed in the unbelievable position of being liable for civil dam- 
Many of his actions are 
There is 


Personal impressions of this reporter follow in cap- 
sule form: 
ages for carrying out his sworn duty. 
under duress and require split-second decisions. 


Recent court decisions have put legal obstructions in 
At such times the officer is 


the way of police officers, investigators, prosecuting attorneys, no time to weigh and analyse. 
and others sworn to uphold the law and maintain order. Such influenced by his training, his duty and his desire to stop a 
decisions seriously impair the gathering of adequate evidence criminal act and apprehend the criminal. Therefore, if the 


to convict the criminal. The decisions have also resulted in law is for the protection of individuals, police officers should 


the release of men who freely admitted unlawful acts, but who 
nevertheless were turned loose by the court to again prey on 


receive the same consideration as others. 


society. The debate was both interesting and informative. Our 
thanks go to the moderator and participants for speaking 
frankly and giving us the benefit of their broad field of ex=- 


Two opposite views and opinions of the law were ex- 
perience and their opinions. 


pressed: 
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